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Reflections a a 


The Presidential Election. liam Jennings Bryan? If he should not, therc1l be 


HAT’S the use worrying about the national ‘touble in the future. 

VW election, which takes place next Tuesday? a 

Nearly everybody you meet thinks it is all 
over but the shouting, and I am of that opinion also. 
In fact, I believe the people of the country will be 
glad when it’s over. There hasn’t been any enthu- 
siasm, to speak of, in either of the older parties, and 
there is nothing that I can see that was intended to 
bestir them. I believe it would have been a great 
deal livelier if the rival candidates had made a swing CMtest may be close, and may result in one or two 
around the States, making speeches, but I don’t think Republicans landing in office. The Democratic or- 
this would have had any effect on the result. Mr. ganization is hopeful of success, and the leaders gen- 
Roosevelt will be vlected There is scarcely any erally concede the ticket’s election by from 4,000 to 
doubt of it. In fact, I don’t believe the Democratic 6,000 majority - But there are a few who look for 
managers ever had serious intentions of winning. * Victory with a majority of much less. The condi- 
They gave up the ship without much of a fight. The “0S the party are not favorable to the bringing 
greatest newspaper in the country, the New York °t of the party’s best vote in some of its strongest 
Herald, admits that, while it supports Mr. Parker and wards, but it is believed that Mr. Hawes, with the 
would like to see him elected, Roosevelt’s success is assistance of lieutenants, will be able to overcome the 
certain. Business men everywhere hold the same treachery that is threatened in some of the down- 
view, and are calmly going ahead with their plans town wards. Everything that could be done to pre- 


just as though the election of the Republican ticket VY°" Democratic success has failed, but reports gen- 
was a foregone conclusion. Three weeks ago an erally believed to emanate from the Butler faction, 


army of clerks employed at the National Democratic the object of which is to eae distrust in the Dem- 
headquarters in New York sending out “literature” ocratic ticket, have been circulated freely of late. For 
were let out because it was deemed imprudent and instance, inexperienced saloon-keepers have been led 
extravagant to keep up the bluff game any longer. to believe that should Mr. Folk be elected, an Excise 
Of course some few small calibred daily newspapers Commissioner who would enforce the one o'clock 
have been trying, by misleading statements and re- closing order would be appointed. It was even said 
ports of Republican dissension, to create some enthu- that the saloon men’s organizations were against Folk 
siasm for Parker and Davis, but the better class of ° this account, but neither Phil. Hellery, president 
publications with Democratic tendencies are either of the Liquor Dealers Association, ogi Pp atrick Man- 
discreetly silent or practically admitting defeat. None ley, praniient of the Knights of Fidelity, a saloon- 
of the real big men of the Democratic party, the men keepers’ social organization, had heard of the matter, 
of brains, are being quoted in forecasts of Parker’s "°F would they credit such a tale. They declared 
victory. Only the small fry are making such boasts. their fidelity to the party and the ticket. The Demo- 
Besides, there is no let up in the apathy in the party. cratic leaders have moved slowly, but judiciously, 
It seems to increase as the day of election draws and, in the course of time, the opponents of Butler 
near. The leaders have tried to dissipate the gloom, °*P&t to See the City Committee in other hands than 
but they have failed. Their last effort was in bring- those of Butlerites. | The victorious fight of Thomas 
ing Parker out of Esopus. But the time is -too E. Kinney, candidate for Senator of the Thirty-first 
short to derive much benefit from such a speech- Distrist has brought many of the politicians to their 
making tour. As I said before, everything is against °°"S*S- For the first Cane: nearly a score of years 
Democratic success this year. St. Louisans, per- Col. Butler has had nothing to say about representa- 
haps, have noticed this_in the World’s Fair crowds. pees in this district. The bigeen 4 of Tom Kinney 
St. Louis was a sort of political pulse Any ordi- i” the convention and in the courts indicates the pass- 


nary observer could see that such a thing as a Presi- '"8 of the “old man.” 
dential election was not bothering the crbwds that 

came to the Fair from all sections of the United 

States. They were prosperous, contented looking LitTLE news of consequence has been coming from 
crowds, and all had the coin to back it up. Whether the Manchurian war arena of late. If the armies of 
or not Republican administration of national affairs Russia and Japan have been engaged in any extensive 
had anything to do with their satisfied state of mind movements or engagements the censor must have 
and finances matters not. They were certainly not kept the news for himself. In the vicimity of the 
caring to make a change in government as long as Shahke River Gen. Kuropatkin’s army, and that of 
they were doing well. And that’s the feeling which Marquis Oyama are so close together that a big bat- 
prevails throughout the States, and which the Demo- tle can scarcely be delayed much longer. The sit- 
crats cannot understand or ov.rcome. Hence, after uation seems to indicate that the Japanese are pre- 
looking at the situation from all angles, it seems to paring to withdraw, although reports to this effect 
be not so much a question of Parker’s defeat as it is: of late might be merely due to Jap strategy. Both 
Will Parker receive more electoral votes than Wil- sides are again ready for a bitter struggle, the Rus- 


In Misssouri. 
In Missouri there is no doubt of the result what- 
ever. The Democratic ticket, with Joseph W. Folk 
at its head, will carry the State by at least 60,000 ma- 
jority. And Sam B. Cook for Secretary of State 
and Albert O. Allen for Auditor will run pretty well 
up with the leaders of the ticket. In St. Louis the 


ek 


The Situation in Manchuria. 
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sians especially, as they have received additional re- 
inforcements since their recent advance was so se- 
riously checked. Gen. Kuropatkin’s apparent objec- 
tive is the relief of Port Arthur, after the retaking of 
Liao Yang, but whether that would be a healthful en- 
terprise for him or his army right now, even should 
he break through the Japanese lines is questionable. 
If, as it seems, the Japanese besieging army is now 
ready to take Port Arthur, at any time, it might be 
clever strategy for the Japs in Northern Manchuria 
to let Gen. Kuropatkin through, then to take Port 
Arthur and crush the main Russian force between 
the two Japanese forces. japan surely can gain 
nothing chasing the Russians about the country, and 
ever drawing further away from their own base, and, 
perhaps, if they cannot envelop Gen. Kuropatkin in 
the impending engagement, they may try the other 
plan of a fake retreat. That the present situation at 
Port Arthur augurs its early fall is generally cred- 
ited. The hopeless messages from _ brave Gen. 
Stoessel to the Czar, the increasing severity of the 
bombardment, conflagrations, sickness, hunger and 
other misfortunes of those in the beleaguered city all 
point to the inevitable capture. In fact, it looks as 
though the end is only deferred by the Japs trying 
to take the fortress wih the loss of as few men as 
possible. Should occasion require, however, they, 
perhaps, could sweep into the place and overwhelm 
its defenders in a very short time. They hold com- 
manding positions on which are mounted the largest 
shots count. On 
battling 


siege guns, and they make all 
the other hand, the brave defenders are 
against all hope of success. There’s no such thing 
as surrrender while Gen. Stoessel survives, and what 
little hope there was of relief by way of sea has gone 
a-glimmering because of the detention of the Russian 
Baltic squadron, which was sailing for these waters. 
ab ob 
“Clubwomen’s Views.” 


Asout the only clever thing the St. Louis news- 
papers have done during a year of exceptional op- 
portunity is “The Clubwoman’s Views” in the Post- 
Dispatch. It has the exceptional quality of being 
impossible for the stupid and of appealing briefly 
and unerringly to the knowing. After the estab- 
lished manner of the (St. Louis newspapers. the 
name, even the initials of the author of “The Club- 
woman’s Views,” are withheld so that it is impos- 
sible to know either the: name or the sex of the 
clever writer. If the feature is the work of a 
woman she must be a good fellow or she could never 
introduce the masculine practicability of “Mr. 
Brown,” and if she’s a man he must be a rarely good 
example of the sex or he could never hit off the 
winsome weaknesses of “the beautiful gentler” in 
so masterful a manner. There is a theory that one 
never knows a woman until he has married her. 
The fact is that one never knows a woman until 
he has argued with her. The average woman, even 
the clubwoman, doesn’t know how her arguments 
sound or look, but she can find out all about it in 
that freak feature of the P.-D. The thing is so 
short that you will guess a woman did it; it’s “so 
mean” that you’re sure a man did it. But it’s all 
so true that you may be sure that whoever did it, 


“knew.” 


eh ob 


Rojestvensky’s Mirage. 
ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY, the Czar’s versatile com- 
mander of the Baltic fleet, may not be a “Cossack of 
the Seas,” but he has in one signal act gained as large 
a place in history as any of his colleagues, and re- 
vealed a talent that almost makes him worthy of the 
highest place in Russian diplomacy. 


A day after 
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the bombardment of the English fishermen in the 
North Sea, the most fertile imaginations in the civi- 
lized world could not see wher. the Russian Admiral 
could escape with anything but degradation, and per- 
haps worse, at the hands of his own countrymen. To- 
day he still is in possession of his commission, medals 
nese torpedo boats in the vicinity that night, there’s 
nothing to prevent the Admiral inferring they were 
submarines that plunged from sight when the shoot- 
and gold braid. He has fooled the diplomats of 
England and Russia, and for the present, at least, has 
them pondering on problems which all sane nations 
like to avoid. All of which goes to show that the 
Russian is not altogether barren of resource. It 
took old “Roje” three days to make a landing with 
his explanation of his fleet’s warlike demonstration, 
and while the witnesses for the plaintiff may furnish 
all the evidence in the world that there were no Jap- 
anese torpedo boats in their midst on that occasion, 
they'll never succeed in convincing the Admiral. He 
has ’em on points, for if there weren’t regular Japa- 


ing began. There’s only one thing wrong with Ro- 


Che Cone Craveler 


BY SARAH MARTYN WRIGHT 


HENCE comest thou, lone traveler, 
\W And whither is thy flight? 
And why thy journey thus alone? 
Day fadeth into night; 
And still with outstretched, tireless wing, 
Danger unheeding, 
Onward thou’rt speeding, 
Whither, ah, whither? 


Art thou intrepid pioneer, 
That leads the pathless way 

To some bright, sunlit home, afar 
From darksome winter day? 

Or, lagggard-like, hast lingered near 
Some fav’rite marsh or fen, 
Beyond the sight or ken 

Of mortal eye? 


Until, with shrill cry of alarm, 
Thou’st found thyself alone 
With dark’ning skies and winter’s chill, 
Mates and companions flown. 
With swifter pinions art thou blest? 
And canst thou overtake 
Thy mates, and hope to make 
With them thy home? 


Ah, tireless wanderer! who guides 
Thy lonely, weary way? 

Dost follow unknown star that leads 
Thee on to cloudless day? 

Dost feeb some wise, unerring sight, 

That watches o’er thy pathless flight, 

That thou ’mid storm and darkest night, 

Undaunted, strong, without affright, 

Thy way pursuest? 


Hush! eager questioner; nor seek 

Life’s mysteries to unfold! 

Enough that One doth hold 

In wisdom and in love, 

The universe’ above, 

Beneath, around us all, 

And naught is great, and naught is small 

To Love Omnipotent! 
From the Public. 


jestvensky’s story of the aftair—it fails to clear up the 
affair. It has thrown about the incident a cloud of 
doubt and mystery, and has had only the effect of 
temporarily cooling the warlike ardor of England. 
The matter may be disposed of by The Hague tribu- 
nal, but before that body gets an opportunity to set 
upon the case the newspapers of the two countries in- 
volved, and of others quite as nearly affected, may, 
by their bitter controversies, stir up a new situation 
which will shove “Rojestvensky’s mirage” into the 
background, and perhaps bring on a European war. 
The Muscovite, with assurances of support from 
France, might be desperate enough to take a chance 
with England. Far more trivial things than the 
North Sea affair have proven causus belli. 


ab ok 


Populism vs. Democracy. 

I am inclined to think that the surprise of this 
terribly quiet national election will be the revivifica- 
tion of the Populist Party, long supposed to be ex- 
tinct. That this party has again shown a distinct 
realignment of forces is easily noticeable in several 
of its old strongholds, and in other sections of the 
country. This is partly due to the energetic and 
methodical campaign made by Thomas Watson, the 
party’s erudite and sincere candidate for President, 
and partly to the dissatisfaction in the Democratic 
ranks. Watson has aroused all the old spirit of 
Populism, and he has pointed out to his followers the 
possibility of the triumph of their principles in the 
near future. It looks very much as though the new 
Populism is forging ahead under the Watson-Bryan- 
Hearst leadership. This certainly would be a strong 
triumvirate, and one almost fatal to Democracy. 
Bryan’s receptions on his Democratic speaking tour 
have savored more of Populism than of Democracy. 
In fact, he has always been regarded as more of a 
“Pop” than a Democrat, and as to William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, he makes no bones about such things. 
Hearst, when a candidate for Congress, secured an 
endorsement from the Populist party, and when the 
Democratic Committee urged him to repudiate it he 
flatly refused to do so. All these things seem to in- 
dicate a movement of the radical element of Democ- 
racy to Populism. It may become more evident 
after the election, but whether it does or not there is 
reason to fear that the Democracy, as one of the great 
parties of the nation is treading dangerous ground. 
The dissatisfaction over the attempted reorganization 
of the party and the present manegers’ intention to 
hold on despite results and arguments may lead to a 
split which can never be healed. At least one thing 
is certain, the revival of Populism is ominous. It 
threatens nothing so much as the Democratic party 
which it owes nothing but a death blow. 


ok ob 


France and the Concordat. 

A GREAT deal is still being said about the blow the 
Catholic Church has received in France through the 
abolition of the Concordat, but from all indications 
the church isn’t worrying much. The hostility of 
Premier Combes may, in the end, strengthen the 
church’s hold upon the French people. Certainly it 
will not drive the priests and sisters into the Poor 
House because the government stipend has _ been 
withdrawn. France to-day possesses the wealthiest 
peasant class of any nation in the world, and_ the 
peasant class will stand by the church and their pas- 
tors. Supporting both may be a novelty to them, 
but it is safe to say they will not shirk the responsi- 
bility. In a country where every peasant family 
carries on in the home so many varieties of enterpris- 
es, all netting comfortable incomes, will be found plen- 
ty of money to make the Catholic Church independent 
of the State. The new arrangement will make better 
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Catholics of the French people, and will bring them 
in closer touch with their pastors. 


ale ole 


Aid the Police. 

THAT many of us are too prone to exaggerate the 
shortcomings of the policeman—who, at least, is but 
human and liable, like ourselves, to err—struck home 
rather forcibly in the last few weeks, when we be- 
gan to reflect upon the bravery of the three detectives 
who recently went to their death in the defense of the 
public. We don’t give the policeman his due. There 
is no reason why he should not stand as high in the 
estimation of the citizens as the firemen, for instance, 
yet he does not. All his good qualities and deeds 
are overlooked in the search for bad. That we have 
a thorough-going, honest police force, as an organiza- 
tion, is patent to everybody. St. Louis has no such 
scandals as many of her sister cities because of collu- 
sion between police and thieves. Here the thief re- 
ceives no protection. And it has always been so. 
Moreover, the force is otherwise efficient. Think 
of the lives and property they save, the accidents they 
prevent, and the score or more good services they 
daily, render the people of the city. Isn’t it about 
time St. Louis was doing something to show 
its appreciation of such capable’ public ser- 
vice? The opportunity to do so _ is_ at 
hand. It lies in the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, which contemplates the establishment of a fund 
to provide pensions for superannuated, disabled or 
crippled members of the force. A vote for this 
amendment will, in a great measure, condone all the 
abuses heaped upon the policemen, and will help to 
improve the force’s general efficiency. It is not 
asking too much to provide pensions for worthy offi- 
cers. All metropolitan police departments now en- 
joy this boon, and have, besides, other advantages in 
pay and hours, unkncewn to our force. The St. 
Louis department has bravely struggled for many 
years to maintain its own Relief Fund, but the re- 
sources are limited, and the task is too great. In 
the last two weeks alone it had to meet claims aggre- 
gating $16,000, which practically left the treasury 
penniless. A Pension Fund established by the State 
Legislature would solve the problem. With the mon- 
eys raised by the Relief Association, and the revenues 
that would divert to the Pension Fund, the Police 
Department would be able to care for its infirm and 
crippled members without recourse to benefit enter- 
tainments and the like. So let us all cast a vote for 
the amendment, and for once, give the policeman 


his due. 
a ob 

Mitchell for Labor Commissioner. 
It is openly hinted among the friends of John 
Mitchell that the well-poised and astute head of or- 
ganized labor in the United States is to be the next 
They say that he has 
the appointment practically safe in his inside pocket, 
and that as soon as the election is over he will pub- 
lish his intention of accepting it. It is well known 
at Washington that Theodore Roosevelt has a deep 
and strong faith in the honesty and courage of the 
young labor leader, and that the President has his 
heart set upon enlisting his services for the govern- 
ment. It would have been a cunning political play 
to have effected the appointment during the campaign, 
for most of the pin-heads of organized labor ‘have 
tried assiduously to set their followers in antagonism 
against the man who refused to permit .a labor union 
to run the government printing office. But Roose- 
velt’s style of politics is not of that quality which 
can be easily discredited by accusations of ulterior 
motives or cheap opportunism. It is. to the credit of 
Mr. Mitchell also that when his acceptance of the 
Position was urged by over-zealous friends of the 


federal labor commissioner. 
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President, he took the unselfish attitude of a leader 
who would not seem willing to sway the politics of 
his followers by allying himself with the administra- 
tion of a President who had chosen him on his merits, 
and not for selfish political motives. It is to the 
honor of both Roosevelt and Mitchell that they came 
simultaneously to the same understanding of the mo- 
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tives and probable consequences of the appointment, 
and when the election is over the working men who 
have been berating Roosevelt as the enemy of organ- 
ized labor will be agreeably disappointed to hear that 
he has chosen the expectancy and rose of their pro- 
gression to sit in the high councils of the national 
government. 


Thinkers and KnocKers 


By John H. Raftery 


properly be called a failure in financial as 

well as in spectacular results, but it has 
served to clear the atmosphere considerable by show- 
ing the lay public much of what the boasted per- 
formances of the aerostaticians amount to. Inci- 
dentally the experts, writing in. various scientific 
publications, are rapping their rivals in the work of 
solving the problem of aerial navigation, and ex- 
posing for the edification of those who care to 
read them, the various methods by which the prob- 
lem is being approached. One faction contends that 
Dumont, Baldwin, Benbow and other advocates of 
the use of gas-balloons, are wasting their time so 
far as the true question of aerial navigation is con- 
cerned. The disciples of power alone as the key 
to the riddle, insist on calling the dirigible air-ships 
“mere balloons” and the third faction which in- 
cludes the users of kites, aeroplanes and other glid- 
ing appliances, go merrily on the satisfied belief 
that they are the birds of the future. 


EB: congress of aerostatics at St, Louis may 


To the observant layman the dirigible balloon 
appears at once as the most sensible, as it is the 
most successful, example of aerostatic experiment. 
To be able to fly like a bird would, of course, be 
é very interesting achievement for man. But as a 
contribution to the advancement of aerial trans- 
portation it would not be of much significance. Fly- 
ing is the work of birds and it is wearing, tiring, 
exhausting work for the best of them. With the 
fullest success with artificial wings man would suc- 
ceed only in adding a laborious acomplishment to 
the victories of human endeavor. In the same 
sense it would be a very interesting and pleasurable 
experience to be as good. an individual swimmer 
and. diver as a muscallonge, for instance, but the 
inventions which would make such aquatic ability 
a fact for the individual would hardly be regarded 
as a notable advance in the science of marine trans- 
portation. 

It would be a rather thrilling performance to 
swim the ocean with the same speed and endurance 
as a tarpon or a barracuda, but what’s the use? 
Man wants his work diminished not _ increased. 
Even his sports must be gregarious to endure. The 
Licycle lost its popularity because the human ani- 
mial doesn’t want to go it alone; he doesn’t like to 
walk, swim, ride or play alone, and if you handed 
him a fully capable pair of wings to-morrow he 
would remain an aerial crank just about as long 
as he was loyal to the bicycle. He would gradu- 
ate from the solitary high-flyer to the sociable 
acrial excursionist, just as the long-distance bi- 
cycle fiend developed into the automobilist with a 
car big enough and powerful enough to carry the 


‘wile family and to give to others the thrill that 


the lonely chauffeur cannot experience to the limit. 
So far as practical results go the airship is no 


good unless it can carry more than one person. 
The power machines won't carry the operator and, 
for them, “company” is out of the question. 

What’s the use of the scientific men tabooing the 
“vessel?” I wouldn’t give ten cents for a flying- 
machine that wouldn’t carry my best girl and me 
together. The original maritime craft was a bark 
canoe. One passenger, always a strong man, was 
the limit of its capacity. Nobody ever discovered 
anything in a one-man boat; nobody ever did any 
permanent good in a one-man anything. The aerial 
navigation problem, will never be fixed satisfactori- 
ly by kite-flyers and _ bird-imitators. 
looks all right because it’s the only thing thus far 
devised that will carry even the operator over his 
chosen route without making him work. It’s the 
cnly device which promises the chance to explore 
the atmosphere “in company.” It doesn’t assure any 
great results as yet, but it does prove that the 
dirigible balloon is the best aerostatic offering of 
‘man as we know him in the 2oth century. 

After all the modern steamship is only an 
aquatic balloon. The best passenger steamships if 
sunk with hatches battened to the bottom of the 
sea would rise to the surface by reason of air-tight 
compartment and the superior volatility of air over 
water. The superior power installed in such ships 
as Kaiser der Grosse is all right, but the most auda- 
cious maritime scientist cannot conceive of an’ equal 
potentiality without a vessel to carry it. 

Nobody wants to be a fish or a bird. The mo- 
tive of aerostatics, if it has any motive, is to make 
the navigation of the air a good, practical and pro- 
fitable business. No bird can fly across the sea 
with other birds riding as dead weight. No fish 
can swim the Atlantic with a tow of inert fishes 
dragging him. The fish and the bird work over- 
time to fly or swim on their own accounts. Men 
con‘t need to do that. The air-ship of the future, 
if there is to be any air-ship, will be a vessel of 


The gas-bag 


capacity. It will have gas compartments just as 
the floating ship of the oceans has air-tight compart- 
nients. You may be a good scientists, but you 
can’t jump your theories over intrinsic facts. 
You can’t get something for nothing in aero- 
statics any more than in hydraulics and land en- 
gineering. The less friction you encounter the 
worse off you are for energizing initiative. Aero- 
statics without a vessel is as impossible as lifting 
yourself over a fence by your boot-straps. If you've 
tried that you probably know that you need a vault- 
ing pole more than you need your boot-straps. In 
other words you can’t do anything unless you en- 
You have to have 


The only thing 


counter compensating resistance. 

what the “Jay” calls a purchase. 
that gives you an enduring purchase on the water 
is a vessel; the only way to get a grip on the at- 


mosphere is to adventure into it in a vessel as light 
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as itself, and then compel it with machinery that 
absolves man from extraordinary muscular effort. 
The radium cranks who thought they had dis- 
covered the source of continuous motion without the 
sacrifice of energy and matter are in the same class 
with those who think that they can solve the prob- 
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lem of aerial navigation without yielding as much 
to the aeriform elements as they require of them. 
You don’t have to be much of a scientist, it strikes 
me, to know that you can’t get something for 


nothing. 


A Perilous Climb 7 


Ascent of the BhayakKara La in Baltistan 


By William Hunter Workman 


1902, our party, consisting of Mrs. Fanny Bul- 
lock Workman, the writer; Mattia Zurbrig- 
gen, guide, and Giuseppe Mulier, porter, having fin- 
ished our exploration and first ascent of the upper 
northwest branch of the great Chogo Lungma gla- 
cier, reached the base of the cirque of high moun- 
tains which give it birth, the highest of which is the 
fixed peak measured by the Indian Trigonometrical 
Survey at 24,470 feet, and known in the records of 
the Survey as “Indus Nagar Watershed Peak No. 2.” 
The day had been oppressively hot. The high 
mountain walls inclosing the glacier shut off all 
breezes, and the sun burned with fiery fervor through 
a film of cirro-stratus clouds. The heat reflected 
from the dazzling white covering of recently fallen 
snow struck us like the radiation from a blast fur- 
nace, blistering our noses, cheeks and foreheads, al- 
ready burned to a deep copper red. The tempera- 
ture in the sun at one o’clock, even through the thin 
clouds, as registered by the black bulb thermometer, 
was 183 degrees Fahrenheit. During the last three 
hours of the climb the glacier had a sharply ascend- 
ing gradient and was much crevassed. 

At-2 p. m. we pitched our tents on a small snow- 
covered section of glacier, surrounded on three sides 
by wide crevasses at a height of 17,500 feet (deter- 
mined by hypsometric readings compared with simul- 
taneous ones of the Government mercurial barome- 
ter at the lower station of Skardo). This camp we 
named Crevasse Camp. It was safe from avalanches, 
but we could not have moved many yards from our 
tents after dark with safety. 

The mountains rose around us in tremendous un- 
There was only one point which 


Fee in the afternoon of the 2oth of August, 


scalable precipices. 
gave promise of a peep at the beyond, and that after 
the ascent of a steep avalanche scored snow wall 
1,760 feet high, leading to two cols, or saddles, one 
on either side of a perpendicular rock ridge rising 
a thousand feet or more above them. 

Wishing to learn what lay beyond that ridge, we 
determined to accept the gauntlet which this wall 
threw down to us and attempt its conquest. The 
night of the 20th was clear and cold. The minimum 
temperature was 12 degrees Fahrenheit, which was 
favorable, as it hardened the snow, On account 
of the crevasses we waited till daylight of the 2tst 
to start. 

Our path at first lay over the steeply ascending 
crevassed glacier, then up the still steeper debris of 
avalanches that had fallen two days before. Above 
this came a wide Bergschrund, over which we found 
but a single insecure snow bridge. This passed in 
safety, we had before us the ice wall, which gave us 
all the work we cared to do for the remainder of the 
day. This wall was steep: from first to last, varying 
in different parts a few degrees either way from 60 


degrees. On the ascent every step had to be cut 


from bottom to top, as the wall, being on the east 


side of the valley, did not feel the force of the sun’s 
rays till about eleven o’clock, and its surface re- 
mained hard till noon. 

We had intended to strike directly from the last 
projecting rock to the right hand saddle, which, 
though not so high as the other, was much nearer our 
route, but on leaving the rock we found the slant at 
this part to consist of smooth, solid ice of 60 degrees 
incline, thinly covered with fresh snow and too dan- 
gerous to attempt. 

We, therefore, decided to turn to the left, where 
the snow was deeper and the foothold better, gain 
the base of the rock ridge as soon as possible, and, 
with what hand-holds it might afford, traverse the 
upper edge of the ice slant where it joined the rock 
face, and thus reach the left hand saddle. 

After another hour and a half of laborious step 
cutting we got to the base of the rock ridge, which 
was found to consist of rotten and crumbling sand- 
stone so weathered away as to afford but few hand- 
holds, and what few there were had to be used with 
the greatest caution lest they should scale off. 

After another hour and a half of laborious step 
cutting we got to the base of the rock ridge, which 
was found to consist of rotten and crumbling sand- 
stone so weathered away as to afford but few hand- 
holds, and what few there were had to be used with 
the greatest caution lest they should scale off. 

The upper sharp edge of the ice-slant did not lie 
close against the rock, but was separated from it by 
an interval, or Schrund, varying from a few inches 


Che Golden Door 


BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


HEN I have won to the Golden Door, 
WV Who will open to me? 


‘They who have had on this little earth 
Alms or a smile from thee.” 


When I have won to the Golden Door, 
What will be writ thereon? 

“This is the gate of the Evermore, 
The goal of the Evergone.” 


When I have won to the Golden Door, 
What shall I see beyond? 

“Work for the lusty, beds for the tired, 
Love for lips that are fond.” 


When I have won to the Golden Door, 
What will the password be? 

“Love is the password, love is the toll, 
Love is the golden key.” 


to two feet or more in width and of unknown depth, 
The steps cut along this edge made a more precarious 
foothold even than those on the steep slant, and in 
the absence of hand-holds progress was necessarily 
very slow. 

To add to the difficulty transverse crevasses ex- 
isted at intervals, some of them covered with snow, 
into which there was danger of falling. It was a 
most uncanny path over which we cautiously pursued 
our way for more than two hours. At last, at one 
o'clock, we reached the col, a sharp edge with a slant 
on the farther side steeper than that by which we had 
ascended, ending in a precipice, which overhung a 
large glacial ice fall. 

It overlooked a vast trefoil glacial basin, sur- 
rounded by massive ragged mountains, which cut off 
all view beyond and sent down a complex of glaciers 
and ice falls to form a large glacial branch of the 
Chogo Lungma, which we afterward explored almost 
to the top of its highest ice-fall. There was barely 
standing room and no opportunity to take hypsome- 
tric readings, so we had to rely on the readings of our 
Watkin aneroids, which had been checked the pre- 
vious afternoon by the boiling point thermometers 
One of the aneroids differed from the latter by ouly 
plus .o1r inch. The corrected readings, compared 
with those at the same hour at Skardo, made the 
height of the col 19,260 feet, 1,760 feet above our 
camp. The difficulty of the ascent can be judged 
by the fact that only 251 feet of altitude per hour 
were made. 


For the last two hours the midday sun had 
shone upon us and, crowded as we were against the 
rock wall, the heat was almost unendurable as well 
as enervating. The temperature in the shade could 
not be obtained, as there was no shade except that 
cast by our bodies. In our shadow the temperature 
was 80 degrees, but the sun burned from a cloudless 
sky with greater power than on the previous day. 

Its rays struck with savage energy perpendicularly 
upon the ice-slant and by this time had softened its 
covering of snow. We did not remain long at the 
col, partly because there was no comfortable stand- 
ing place and partly because we were anxious about 
the descent. 

It was evident that owing to the softened snow 
the latter would be more dangerous than the ascent. 
The steps, cut with so much care, no longer afforded 
a firm foothold; our feet sank into them from a few 
inches to two feet, till stopped Sy the solid ice be- 
neath. 


We returned slowly and painfully along the 
treacherous edge in the pitiless heat of the sun, find- 
ing neither handholds nor satisfactory ax-holds. Ev- 
ery now and again some one would slip on an inse- 
cure place. After going a short distance Zurbriggen 
said: “Es ist sehr gefahrlich, Wir Kommen heute 
nicht hinunter.” This was the first time we had 
known him to lose ‘courage in two summers of diffi- 
cult mountaineering. 

We replied: “If we do not get down to-day we 
shall not get down alive.” Whatever might be in 
store for us on the descent, to remain where we were 
would be certain death. No shelter of any kind was 
to be found on that ice-slant. There was not even 
a place where one could sit down to rest. We should 
be obliged to stand in the narrow steps on which our 
feet rested till we dropped with fatigue, which 
would mean a slide of some 2,000 feet down the ava- 
lanche gullied ice flank into eternity. Could we 
manage to stand there we should be frozen stiff in 
our tracks before morning, as the temperature would 
drop to zero. With such a prospect before us noth- 
ing remained but to go on and take our chances. 

It was now two o'clock, and having eaten nothing 
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since eight a. m., we were becoming faint. There 
had been and was no opportunity to take a comforta- 
ble lunch. We stopped in our tracks, took out from 
our pockets what kola biscuit and chocolait happened 
to be accessible, as well as a stray tin of pain, off 
which we made a hurried meal, and then crept for- 
ward again. 

Shortly after this the porter, who was between 
Mrs. Workman and myself, lost his footing and slid 
down eight or ten feet. Zurbriggen, who was last 
on the rope, happpened to have his ice-ax fixed in a 
narrow crevasse and the rope around it, so he was 
able to hold firmly. I, who was leading, although I 
had only one foot secure on a narrow ice step, had 
a fairly good hold on the edge of the ice with the 
blade of my ax, which enable me to keep my balance. 
The porter being thus supported at both ends quickly 
regained his feet. Had the whole strain come upon 
me I should undoubtedly have been pulled off. 

When we came to the place where our path from 
below joined that along the rock face we considered 
it imprudent to follow the former, which led diago- 
nally down over the ice slope, for fear of starting 
an avalanche. So we decided to go straight down 
backward, so as to be able to tread out the steps bet- 
ter, all treading in the tracks of the first. Zurbrig- 
gen fixed his ax firmly and secured the rope to it to 
hold us in case of accident. 

The porter now led down to the length of rope 
between him and myself. When he had placed 
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himself safely I followed, treading exacting in his 
steps. In the same manner Mrs. Workman followed 
me, and when all three were placed as well as possi- 
ble Zurbriggen descended and braced himself anew. 

In this manner we made a tedious descent to some 
rocks below, from which we were able to regain our 
line of ascent. It being now five o’clock and the sun 
having sunk behind the opposite mountains, the snow 
soon stiffened sufficiently to permit of our resuming 
our forward position, and, although we sank into the 
snow above our knees at every step, we arrived, with- 
out accident at the Bergschrund. Here the snow 
bridge was found to be so soft that we did not ven- 
ture to use it, but jumped the Schrund into the soft 
snow below and reached camp after six o’clock, hav- 
ing had twelve hours of continuous mental and phy- 
We did not sit down to rest once dur- 
ing the day and there was no place after the ice slope 
was reached where we could have rested had we been 
so disposed. 

Zurbriggen called this the most difficult col he 
had ever made. The effect of altitude was added 
to the difficulty of a purely alpinistic character. Above 
17,000 feet the resistance of most persons to fatigue 
is distinctly lessened and a march or climb of six 
hours is felt as much as one of the same character of 
double that length at lower altitudes. 

We named the col the Bhayakara La from the 
Sanscrit word for perilous. 

From the Independent. 


sical tension. 


Berlin’s Learned Horse 


a a 


HEN we arrived in Berlin our first thought 
\W was of the Learned Horse Hans. Hu- 
miliating confession! We did not think of 
the beautiful Tiergarten, of the new “Avenue of Vic- 
tory,’ of the old Brandenburg Gate, but only of the 
Learned Horse. Perhaps we need not be ashamed, 
however, for Hans has engrossed the attention of 
some of Germany’s scientists. Prof. Moebius, di- 
rector of the Berlin Zoological Garden, has written a 
monograph in which he maintains that Hans is not 
merely a trained horse, but a thinking being; Herr 
“Fedor Freund”—who, despite his pseudonym, is not 
friendly—has devoted a booklet to Hans; so, too, has 
Prof. Zell, of the Berlin Museum. Therefore we 
had abundant precedent for our interest in the Learn- 
ed Horse. -But in the Kaiser‘s capital we found 
somewhat of an embarrassment of learned horses. 
On every bill-board there seemed to be pictured a 
learned horse with a beautiful lady. The dashing 
“Fraulein Dida” at one variety theatre was putting 
the Wise Horse (das weise Pferd) through his paces. 
At another “Mlle. Rose Bebe,” die elegante Pariserin, 
was interpreting the equations of the Calculating 
Horse (das rechnende Pferd) to dazed audiences. 
While at another equestrian Schauspiel, “Miss Sal- 
lie,” die schone Englanderin, the pretty English 
jockey-reiter, whose picture showed her costume to 
consist principally .of caps and boots, was paralyzing 
the Berliners by her achievements with the Thinking. 
Horse . (das..denkende tferd). From other shows 
came echoes.of. a kluge Pferd, a gelehster Pferd, and 
a wunder Pferd. .. 
Amid sa. many. learned horses how could one 
choose? At last we learned the truth. The genuine 


By Jerome Hart 


Hans, the original Learned Horse, had been with- 
drawn from the fierce light that beats around an 
equine throne. His owner, Baron von Osten, had 
taken umbrage at the disagreeable publicity, | the 
crowds that invaded his residence, the unpalatable 
jokes in the Berlin journals, and had called off the 
whole thing. This he could do all the more easily 
as he had never made a set show of Hans or exhibited 
him for money. Herr von Osten is a private gen- 
tleman, and had shown the horse only to his friends 
and acquaintances, and those who gained admission 
through these friends. 

But the baron was not allowed to immure his 
marvel undisturbed. He has been so beset by in- 
quiring. friends that he occasionally consents to allow 
a small circle to have access to Hans on proper pre- 
sentation of cards, or letters of introduction to that 
exclusive beast. The baron, however, was so nettled 
by the sarcastic comments on his kindergarten horse- 
training that he now refuses to handle or exhibit the 
animal himself. Any of his friends who know how 
to handle horses are at liberty to put Hans through 
his paces. 

We were fortunate enough to secure admission to 
a small circle invited to meet Hans at a set day and 
hour. There were about forty people there. About 
one-fourth were ladies, one-fourth army officers, and 
the remainder civilians. Most of the latter, I learned, 
were horsey and sporty Grafen and Freiherrn. The 
uniforms of the officers lent quite a brilliant air to 
the circle, which was assembled in the stable-yard 
of the baron’s residence. - It must have resembled 
the gatherings at the early English plays like “Gram- 
mer Gurton’s Needle,” which were staged in inn- 
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yards. To carry out the parallel, the heads of inter- 
ested hostlers were thrust out of lofts, small boys 
decorated the adjacent walls, while numerous fat Ger- 
man housewives leaned from the windows of a neigh- 
boring tall tenement. 

This curiosity, patrician and plebeian, was not with- 
out foundation. I had heard and read some extraor- 
dinary stories—that the horse had recognized faces; 
had picked out from a lot of photographs the portrait 
of a familiar face; had spelled out, from letters, the 
names of persons he knew; ‘had indicated, by hoof- 
strokes, the value of one mark, and three mark coins; 
had added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided; could 
even add in vulgar fractions! None of these things 
did we see. But those we did see, with all their 
mistakes and stumbles, were sufficiently remarkable 
to be worth recording. 

Hans was put through his paces by different ama- 
teurs, beginning with a certain Graf, a friend of the 
baron, whose name I do not recall. The Herr Graf 
talks very distinctly and loudly to Hans. To my 
amazement I find that, for the first time, I understand 
German quite well. Finaly it occurs to me that the 
Herr Graf’s distinct enunciation is for a set purpose; 
that my understanding is therefore on the same intel- 
lectual plans as that of Hans. By this reflection I 
am much cast down. 

By the way, I observe that Herr Graf says “Nisssh 
Wahr” when talking to Hans, and “Niccch Wahr” 
when talking to his two-footed friends. This shows 
that Hans has been in low company. I learn that for 
over four years Hans has been entirely cut off from 
the society of other horses and has associated only 
with humans. 

The Herr Graf approaches the horse, pets him, 
and begins feeding him on brown bread and carrots, 
of which he has a plentiful supply in his side pockets. 
Hans displays great intelligence and adroitness 
throughout the entire interview in finding this side 
pocket; he never confuses left with right in this re- 
gard, and he becomes so affectionate and so slobbery 
that the Herr Graf is forced to put on a mackintosh. 

Hans is a black Russian stallion; he stands about 
sixteen hands high, and has very intelligent eyes. 
Otherwise there is nothing notable about him, except 
that on his nose, just above the nostrils, there are two 
knobs, or warts, about the size of gooseberries. 

After some preliminary petting, the Herr Graf be- 
gins his examination: “Hans, mein Junge, how old 
are you?” 

The horse stamps out his reply: “Eight.” 

“How many hoofs have you, Hans?” 

“Four” comes the answer. 

The Herr Graf turns to the iron _ staircase in a 
corner of the stable-yard; standing three or four steps 
above the ground is the French embassador, accom- 
panied by a lady. The embassador wears a pince-nez 
eyeglass and a brown hat. The Herr Graf points to 
the embassador: 


“Hans, do you see that gentleman in the brown 
hat ?” 

The horse nods assent. 

“How many glasses on his face?” 

The horse stamps out “Two.” 

“How many glasses on my face?” asked the Herr 
Graf, turning his monocle full at Hans. 

The horse stamps out “One.’ 

“Now, mein Junge, how many glasses does that 
make altogether?” 

The horse stamps out “Three.” 

The Herr Graf turns to the embassador, and asks 
him to name a number in French, for it seems- that 
Hans is a little of a linguist. The embassador is re- 
quested: to select a number consisting of two digits. 
He replies: “Vingt-deux.” 
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Hans listens intently, and stamps twice with the 
right foot, pauses, and stamps twice with the left, 
thus making: “Twenty-two.” 

The Herr Graf turns again to the embassador: 
“Will his excellency be good enough to mention an- 
other number—this time of one digit?” 

The embassador replies, briefly, “Huit.” 

Hans deliberately stamps eight times. 

The Herr Graf then requests twelve people, whom 
the horse has never seen before, to stand in a row, 
His request is complied with. There are three ladies, 
three officers in uniform, and the rest are men in Ci- 
vilian garb. 

“Now, mem Junge, 
many people are there in the row?” 

Hans stamps out “Twelve.” 

“How many Damen?” 

Hans steps out “Three.” 

“How many Soldaten?” 

Hans stamps out “Three.” 

“How many places from the end is the soldier on 
the left, Hans?” 

Hans stamps out “Two,” which is an error. 
soldier on the right is in the second place from the 


says the Herr Graf, “how 
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end. 
“Nein, nein, Hans, I said left—links, LINKS, 
LINKS. How many places from the links?” 
Hans stamps out “Three.” 
“How many walking-sticks are there in the line ?” 
Hans answers, “Two.” 
“How many umbrellas?’ 
parasols). 


Answer, “Two.” 
Hans has been taught (so we are informed) a 


system of signals for indicating metals—one_ hoof- 
stroke for gold, two for silver, three for nickel, four 
He also has signals for colors up to 


(Schirme—including 


for copper. 
the number of seven. 
“Now, Hans,” said the Herr Graf, “you see the 


lady standing third from the left. What color is her 
parasol?” 


Hans raps out “Red.” 
The Herr Graf points to an officer standing in the 


line, and asks: “Hans, you see that medal hanging 
on that gentleman’s breast? What metal is it?” 

Hans answers, “Gold.” 

“And now you see the marking on his shoulder- 
straps—what metal is that?” 

Hans raps out “Silver.” 

A buzz of excitement runs around the circle, and 
my neighbor informs me that he once heard Hans—in 
addition to indicating the metal—call off the titles of 
three officers in succession from their shoulder-straps. 


Now a groom comes in, and hangs eight sheets of 
black cardboard on a line suspended across the court- 
yard. Eight of the guests are given pieces of chalk 
and asked to write short words on the eight black- 
boards. Eight of them do so. One of the boards 
bears the words, “A bridge in Russia;” another the 
single word “Denmark.” When the words on the 
first are repeated to the horse loudly and distinctly, 
and he is urged to find that particular placard, he 
starts off in its direction. He fails to find it. Then 
he is tried with the single word “Denmark.” But it 
is only after much urging and coaching that he points 
out the proper placard. 

This is the least successful of the experiments. It 
is only fair to say, however, that the horse is being 
handled by amateurs, with most of whom he is not 
familiar; that by this time the experiments have 
lasted an hour and a quarter, and that the horse is 
probably getting equine brain-fag. Furthermore, his 


trainer turns and remarks to the circle that Hans is 
confused by the continual buzz of conversation going 
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on around him. ‘Much of which,” interjects Herr 
von Osten, “he understands.” 

To sum up, the experiments we have just seen 
have been performed before a most indulgent aud- 
ience, and every attempt has been made to aid the 





horse.  Still-he has made numerous mistakes, and 
has required a great deal of coaching. But even 
with these drawbacks, it must be admitted that the 
performance is a most remarkable one.—From _ the 


Argonaut. 


Satan Finds Mischief Still 


By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


HE Devil was idle. He sat on the hillside 

T meditatively chewing the end of his tail. The 

Angel was reading to him from Records of 

the Paleozoic Age, and the Devil was very bored. 
This happened long ago. 

Finally as he sat eying the Angel with malicious 
intensity, his face lighted up with an evil inspiration. 
Without interrupting the reading—for he was a per- 
fect gentleman—he took a chunk of misery from 
his pocket and began kneading it between his fingers. 
Afflictions were always growing luxuriously in the 
Devil’s vicinity, and he did not have to reach far 
for the other ingredients that he wanted. A pinch 
of desolation was mixed into the misery and then 
a handful of torment, a trifle too much tribulation 
and generous measures of distress, sorrow, grief, 
wretchedness, woe, unhappiness, heartache, anguish, 
suffering, calamity and evil. 

When it was all mixed smoothly and to his liking 
he laid it in a bed of rue near at hand and ostenta- 
tiously went on listening to the Angel’s reading. 
In a very little while, seeing out of the corner of 
his eye that the time was ripe, he plucked the Angei 


by the wing. 


“Look!” said the Devil. 

And there in the bed of rue was growing the 
inost rare white lily that the hillside had ever known, 
% great lotus-blooming chalice, pure, radiant, fragrant 
and filled with a handful of golden seeds. 

“Is it not beautiful?” said the Devil. 

“Most beautiful,” replied the Angel, going closer, 
and there was a long silence of adoration. 

“Suppose we take the seeds of it and plant them 
on the earth?” suggested Lucifer charitably. 

“I will go myself!” said the Angel, with the light 
of a kindly purpose in his eyes. He swept the golden 
seeds into his hand and started away down the hill- 
side. The Devil put the end of his tail into his mouth 
again and bit it in his savage joy. He did not dare 
to laugh until the Angel was out of hearing. But 
at the edge of the hillside the Angel turned. 

“We ought to give it a name?” he said benevo- 
lently. 

“Call it Love,” replied the Devil, and then he lay 
back in the bed of rue screaming with silent laughter. 
No more Records of the Paleozoic Age for him! 

From Smart Set. 


The Art of Thanks 


O say “Thank you” is the first rule of manners 
we impress upon children. But, early as it is 
taught, how many grown-up people there are 

who have never learned to say it properly! “Grati- 
tude,” said Dr. johnson, “is a fruit of great cultiva- 
tion. You do not find it among gross people.” If 
we may venture to differ from the lexicographer, 
we should say that it is not gratitude, but its due and 
seemly expression in words, which is a matter of 
teaching and effort. We all expect gratitude. If we 
have done a kindness, we feel it is no more than we 
deserve; and in so feeling we may not attain to any 
great height of generosity, but we are within our 
rights. A few good people to whom benevolence is, 
as it were, a profession have schooled themselves to 
go patiently without it, but the majority of us who 
deserve it less habitually feels greatly injured every 
time we are defrauded of it. 

Giving and taking make up such a large part of 
hfe that the art of thanks is well worth a little con- 
sideration. Those who ignore it may be roughly 
divided into three classes. First of all come the people 
who suffer from a radical defect of character, and 
are incapable of feeling grateful. In spite of. the 
cynics, this class is a very small, though a very bad 
ene. Perhaps no man in the world has ever believed 


himself to belong to it. But the vast majority of 
those who do not know how to say “Thank you” are 
not lacking in any fundamental virtue; they are simply 
without a particular form of social grace. Such people 
belong, as a rule, to two opposite species,—those 
who cannot express their feelings, and those who 
cannot hide them. By those who cannot hide their 
feelings we do not mean those who will not “practice 
to deceive,” but those who take no trouble to sup- 
press the expression of transitory and superficial emo- 
tions, whose sincerity is not tempered by any sense 
of proportion, and who have never learned to expose 
to the public gaze only such sentiments as are in 
some degree permanent in their minds. Such people 
are natural, and very often lovable, but they do lack 
something of cultivation in the true sense of the 
word. The sensation of gratitude is, generally speak- 
ing, a double sensation. It consists in pleasure pro- 
duced by a gift or favor for its own sake, afid in a 
renewed sense of affection or regard towards the 
giver. The latter should always be the uppermost 
feeling in the mind, though there are circumstances in 
which it is not possible that it should be the strongest. 
A well expressed gratitude conveys both feelings, and 
every gratitude which does so is well expressed, how- 
ever badly it may be worded. Occasionally only one 
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of these two feelings is present in the mind, and 
it is a nice’ question of morals how far the other may 
rightly be simulated. For ourselves, we think that 
a man may, without loss of self respect, feign a liking 
for the gift, but not for the giver. Tastes differ, 
and affection will not always draw them together. 
One friend may offer to another, as a true token of 
good will, that which the other does not particularly 
desire or admire. The peculiarity of his taste, how- 
ever, does not absolve him from the duty of gratitude, 
and he had better make a false statement of no 
importance than create a serious wrong impression 
by speaking a very trumpery truth. To be suddenly 
confronted with a favor not to them in itself desirable 
or valuable gives to some persons a shock which leads 
to a momentary forgetfulness of all that the gift 
means apart from itself. They show their passing 
emotion of distaste, and do not express the feeling 
of gratitude for the kindness involved which has 
teen all the while at the back of their minds, and 
will remain there long after the other sensation is 
forgotten. They are to blame for nothing but a want 
cf self control, for which, if their conscience pricks 
them, they console themselves by the thought of their 
superabundant sincerity. This consolation is wholly 
undeserved, for the result of their openness has simply 
been to convey a wrong notion. The giver feels him- 
self to be defrauded, and believes the receiver to be 
ungrateful. He is not ungrateful, but he has not 
said “Thank you.” A social debt has been left un- 
paid, and the credit of the debtor has been more or 
less deservedly injured. 

Another set of people who cannot learn to say 
“Thank you,” because they will not try to hide their 
passing feelings, are those who are superficially and 
irritably proud. Their gorge rises at the slightest 
shadow of an obligation. They cannot bear to be 
teholden even in the smallest matter. Such people as 
these are generally very upright. There is something 
about them, however, of innate ill-breeding, if we may 
use such an expression. Those who suffer incurably 
from this spurious sense of resentment should conceal 
it at all costs. It is nothing but the rough side of 
slavishness, and comes of an unaccountable conviction 
of inferiority. s 


Of course, a great deal of apparent unthankfulness 
is due to pure shyness. Most shy people do not ex- 
pect much kindness. If they could only believe firmly 
in the geniality of the atmosphere around them, they 
would not be shy. Their first thought on hearing 
a kind speech is that they have heard amiss. Their 
first thought on receiving a favor is that there is 
some mistake about it. They hardly dare give thanks 
lest they should find themselves in the ridiculous 
position of having accepted what was not meant for 
them. This paralyzing fear may be assuaged in a 
few seconds, but its effect upon the nerves remains. 
The only way in which these timid souls can do 
themselves justice is in writing. If they force them- 
selves to speak, they overdo it. There is a shyness 
which has, however, far less to do with the actual 
character than the one we have been describing, 
and which often simulates ingratitude. It seems to be 
an entirely accidental quality. It does not mean any 
tadical self distrust, or any serious distrust—whether 
upon calculation or impulse—of other people. It is 
an affliction not unlike a tendency to stammer. In- 
ceed, the man who suffers from it may be said to 
have an impediment in his thought. Generally such 
@ man struggles very hard against his infirmity. He 
likes society, and he learns with diligence, and often 
with moderate success, to play his social role; but let 
any event cause him a moment’s self conseiousness, 
such as: may easily be caused by a sudden access of 
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gratitude, and he loses his cue, is seized with a kind 
of stage fright, and is unable, not only to express, 
tut clearly to conceive, the thanks which he vaguely 
knows he should pay. For him also the pen is the 
only defense against false accusations of ungrateful- 
ress. There is no use trying to express himself 
by word of mouth,—as we say of children, he has 
for the time being, “lost his tongue.” 

While every true gift deserves gratitude, whether 
it consist of a much-coveted post or only of a gra- 
ciously worded compliment, there are many nomi- 
ral gifts for which no gratitude is deserved, and 
for which it is unfortunate that gracious thanks are 
so often given. Whenever a man expects a tangible 
Guid pro quo, he does but covertly suggest a bargain. 
Certain simple people will often throw him some 
true gratitude in, and hé is sure to accept, and likely 
to enjoy it. Certain well-mannered ones will some- 
times offer him a little of the artificial kind; but 
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there is no law, social or moral, to make them do 
so, and, consciously or unconsciously, they do harm 
by their work of supererogation. The amount of 
thanks a man receives during his life depends very 
largely upon his accomplishment as a giver. There 
ere those who give with so much simplicity that they 
conciliate the proud, set the shy at their ease, and 
dull the selfish sharpness of critical perceptions; but 
the obligation of-returning thanks remains the same, 
however awkwardly it may be laid upon us. No man 
bas any right to consider his creditor’s circumstances 
before he pays his debt, or to keep his creditor wait- 
ing because of his bad manners. Gratitude is a 
debt which only the worst men repudiate. The 
things for which we feel most warmly grateful 
we can least often repay in kind, but the treasury 
of words is freely open to the poorest, and it is surely 
worth some pains to learn how best to count them 
out, 


A Hallowe’en Ghost 7 
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66S that a dare?” inquired Dorothy Millard, 
flashing a challenging glance at her father’s 
secretary. 

“It would be, were it not for the silver.” 

McCausland’s voice betrayed a note of serious- 
ress quite foreign to the frivolity of the preceding 
conversation. The girl was quick to detect the 
change. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Everything,” replied the man laconically, and 
somehow he could not refrain from glancing back- 
ward at the long library windows. The solid shut- 
ters were alreadly closed, and the new padlock 
gieamed on the iron bar as the rays of a keen fall 
moon shot through the leafless vines. Last night 
there had been neither padlock nor bar on that win- 
dow, and this morning— 

“Don’t you become morbid over that wretched 
cid silver. What if it come from Sheffield? There’s 
more in the antique shops. Father has gone to 
bed with a headache from worrying, and there is 
no one left but you.” She gave him a fleeting 
glance of appeal. “It is a lonely Halloween for a 
girl who had planned on a house party that failed.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said simply. But he stood reso- 
lutely upon the top step of the veranda. 

“You’re not,” she cried vehemently. “You sug- 
gest that we have some old-fashioned Halloween 
fun—that 1 look into the well for the face of my 
future lord and master and—and then you back 
cut !” 

Her very attitude was a challenge, and her eyes 
sparkled in the moonlight. 

“It is too bad,” began McCausland, in his easy- 
going way, “but I had forgotten, for the moment. 
Why should I permit you to court danger?” 

“Most appropriate, coming from the lips of one 
who is evidently averse to courting anything!” 

Just for an instant he caught the flash of her 
hazel eyes, with the sudden glint of golden light 
in their depts. Then*the long lashes. fell.. The 
man’s heart throbbed oddly for more than. the single 
instant, but he was-quick to pull himself together, 
Only her love of playing with words had prompted 


By Eleanor James 


the remark. Her father had the same trick. And 
he was her father’s secretary. His voice was quite 
grave when he spoke again, . 

“Your father has given orders that you are not 
even to drive about during the day, unattended. 
What would he say to your wandering over the 
grounds at night?” 

“I thought you might count yourself as an at- 
tendant, at least.” 

McCausland flushed, then shrugged his shoulder 
and spoke more lightly. ; 

“I would break the spell. The fairies would 
work no charm for you, nor show the face in the 
well, if you were accompanied by a real, live man.” 

The spoiled daughter of the house of Millard 
flung up her head defianty. Quite clearly this young 
man, who had come out of the West with his strong, 
rugged features, his calm, gray eyes, needed a les- 
son. He was treating her as if she were a child, 
instead of the belle of the Tenbrook Park hunting 
set for two seasons past. 

“I do not believe in fairies, but just to show 
you that neither am I afraid of burglars, I shall 
go to that well.” 

She was coming back toward him now, mount- 
ing the steps with imperious -carriage. 

“Miss Milard—” 

She flung him a mocking smile. 

“I’m going to my room for my revolver. It’s a 
little dream that I’ve used only for target practice. 
Perhaps it will see real service to-night.” 

Instinctively McCausland’s hand slipped round 
tu his hip pocket. The girl’s eyes danced. 

“And you were armed all the while.” She 
flashed through the wide doorway, into the fire- 
lit hall. McCausland heard the patter of her high- 
heeled slippers on the broad, polished stairs, and 
then he turned to pace the porch. 

For weeks he had been trying to reach the de- 
cision which he felt inevitable—to leave Ar-y-ben. 
He had known it was not the place for him ever since 
Dorothy Millard had greeted him that first night 
in the drawing room. There had been company 
to dinner, but Mr. Millard had evidently determined 
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to make his new secretary’s place in the family 
circle quite clear. McCausland had taken the daugh- 
ter of the house out to dinner. 

Senator Millard had known McCausland’s father 
way back in their college days. The one had de- 
veloped into a master of finance, a dilettante in poli- 
tics. The other had put a struggling Western col- 
lege on its feet, and named it for the man whose 
thousands he had cajoled into the college treasury, 
but not into his own pocket. The man of thous- 
ands had had the decency to educate the son of 
the dead college president. Senator Millard had 
loved the father. He accepted the son as the leg- 
acy of his strongest college friendship. Young Mc- 
Causland’s title of secretary was misleading. He 
had really become the confidential adviser of the 
busy financier and politician. Confidential? Yes, 
until this morning. For over an hour Senator Mil- 
lard had shut everyone from the library while he 
wrote and rewrote a letter, which was sent by a 


Harvest Song 


al # 


AST and West the Mother calls— 
FE “Come, my children, to the feast 
In my low-roofed Western halls, 

Under high domes of the East. 


I have spread on hill and dale 
Golden cloth of corn and wheat, 

Harvests that shall never fail, 
Garment that no moth can fret. 


I have strung my purple beads 
On the necklace of the vine; 

I have hung my silver seeds 
Like the lamps about a shrine. 


I have laid the straining root 
To my heart below the clay; 

T have held the mellow fruit 
To the crimson cheek of day. 


I have charmed the fetid pools 
Till they rocked my feathered rice; 
And the worms have been my tools, 
And the morsels of the ice. 


I have conjured from the sod 

Of the steppes enchanted grain; 
And far off, the river god 

Has for pipes my sugar cane. 


I have forced a precious yield 
From the shades of Egypt’s tombs ; 
On Manchiuria’s yellow field 
I have tossed my millet plumes.” 


Fast and West the mother calls— 
“Come, my children, to the feast 
In my latest banquet halls 
Of the sunrise—in the East!” 


The Mirror 


footman to the Tenbrook Park postoffice, and not 
by McCausland, who happened to be riding that way. 

The young fellow, quivering under the leash of 
his love for Dorothy Millard and his sense of honor 
toward his employer had become _ supersensitive. 
That letter had something to do with him. Perhaps 
the ambitious senator had formulated certain plans 
for his daughter—perhaps he had suspected the in- 
visible but potent tie which was drawing the daugh- 
ter of millions to the son of a penniless college 
professor. Perhaps— 

McCausland stopped short in this nervous walk 
and clutched a balustrade for support. Perhaps it 
was the silver! God! could the man who had known 
his father, suspect the son? And yet, he and Sena- 
tor Millard alone had known the combination to the 
vault in the library. And both had been ready to 
take oath that the rare old Sheffield loving cup 
kad been placed in that vault the night before. 

When the first piece of silver had disappeared, 


a * 


By Eleanor Alexander 


East and West the children come 
Proudly with uplifted head, 

To the hum cf battle drum, 
Thus they scorn the Mother’s bread— 


“From the clouded mountain tops, 
From the valleys of the main, 

Lo! a store of goodlier crops 
That shall clothe your empty plain, 


By the hillside and the gorge, 

For your cloth of tarnished gold, 
As it fell from Vulcan’s forge 

See the sheet of steel unrolled. 


You have wept and waited long 
In the darkness out of sight, 

But our harvest tall and strong 
Shall be raised up in a night. 


For harmonious shepherd’s pipe 
We shall have a war god’s lyre. 

He will reap the increase ripe 
With the sickle of his fire. 


Gently were your sheaves laid low, 
Like the sighing of a breeze; 

But our sturdier growth shall go 
With the crash of forest trees. 


We will string you purple beads, 
Drops from hearts that proudly die; 

And our flowers of mighty deeds 
Shall be crimson as the sky.” 


“Children, hush!” the mother sighs * 
For their harvest lost and vain— 
“Where the tree falls there it lies, 
But my harvests come again.” © ae 


the loss had been laid directly at’ the heels of a 
departing second man. The city police had been 
trying to trace him for ten days. But -there had 
been a second burglary and a third, with: no de- 
parting servants as scapegoats. Senator Millard had 
kept the matter quiet. He had no wish to draw 
public attention to the fact that he possessed one 
of the finest collections of old Sheffield plate in the 
country. He had insisted that he would act as his 
own detective, but none of the family had really 
rested propetly for many nights. And this very 
inorning another piece had disappeared, the burglar 
leaving no trace. Doors, windows and vault were 
undisturbed. But the loving cup had followed the 
comport, the creamer and the salver. It had ap- 
parently vanished in thin air, and for the first time, 
Senator Millard had turned absent minded and yet 
secretive. 

McCausland stared dully into the fire-lit hall, at 
the stairs down which she would soon come—the 
daughter of the man who thought him a thief—who 
had undoubtedly written that day to summon de- 
tectives from town, perhaps to lay the case before 
the most noted sleuths of two continents—the 
woman he loved, the woman who loved—he dared 
tot harbor the thought—and yet there had been 
moments when— 

Yes, he should have gone weeks before. Now 
it was too late. To leave before the mysterious 
burglaries had been explained was not to be con- 
sidered for a moment. 

Dorothy Millard swept lightly down the staircase. 
Something cold and bright gleamed amid the rare 
old lace which fell from the sleeve of her dinner 
gown, 

“Wish me luck with the fairies,” she said, as 
she passed him. He sprang forward from the shad- 
ows and followed her down the steps. 

“No, no,” she said quickly; “you shall not break 
the charm.” 

She was a child for all her 20 years, a willful, 
Lut most winsome child. Now that she was in a 
fair way to accomplish her purpose, the imperious 
carriage bearing disappeared. She was all arch- 
ness and mischief. 


Frank McCausland laid his hand firmly over hers 
—the one that held the dangerous plaything of iron 
and steel. 

“Miss Millard, you cannot go to the well alone. 
Just beyond is a clump of trees which would make 
an ideal lurking place for burglars——” 

“I don’t think there are any burglars. If there 
were, why do they not take it all at one fell swoop? 
Why this thievery, long drawn out? And just to 
show you that I have the courage of my convictions, 
I shall let you hide in that very clump of trees and 
mount guard over me, while I find my fate in the 
well.” 

McCausiand gave a deep sigh of relief. Any- 
thing, so he could be at hand to protect. her. 

“IT shall be far enough to appease the fairies 
and to escape temptation.” 

“Of what?” asked Dorothy, with a wicked twin- 
kle in her eyes. 

“Of looking over your shoulder. I should hate 
to have you disappointed.” 

“Oh, really! Fancy, now, Teddy Burrows . and 
Jack Freeman——” 

“And a score of others,” interrupted Frank Mc- 
Causland soberly. “That’s just the trouble! There 
are so many of them that I fear your feelings are 
rot strong enough to summon up a single, clearly 
defined face.” 

His tone was no longer bantering. Instinctively 
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the girl drew closer to him. It was true, she had 
led a butterfly life, distributing her favors and her 
smiles with unthinking prodigality. No one had 
seemed worth while until 

He stopped by the screen of undergrowth and 
trees which stood close to the lodge entrance and 
a few rods from the well, with its quaint, low hood 
and its vine clad base. The. chill autumn wind male 
the leafless branches sough uncannily. The grounds 
were very still. Then suddenly, in the dim distance 
ruse the wail of a dog,. long-drawn and doleful. 
The girl shivered slightly. McCausland drew forth 
his watch and held it up in the clear moonlight. 

“Two minutes of twelve. The fateful hour ap- 
proaches. Are you—game?” : 

She laughed—the natural, musical laugh which 
was one of the links in the chain that bound his 
love. Rie. 

“Farewell, Mr. McCausland,” she exclaimed, 
“When I return my future 





bowing ceremoniously. 
v.ill be as an open book. 

Daintily she picked her way across the well- 
kept lawn. The old wellhouse stood on the edge 
of the last farm which Senator Millard had an- 
rexed to his fine estate, and Dorothy had insisted 
that it be left undisturbed. She was a creature of 
impulse and sentiment, despite her worldly training. 

McCausland, watching her from his vantage 
point, forgot the mysterious letter of the morning, 
the more mysterious disappearance of the silver— 
everything except that he would give worlds to have 
Leen at this moment in the depths of the well—to 
see her face when her eyes met his. Would there 
be love and trust, mixed with sweet wonder? Or 
would her eyes grow cold and her head be turned 
from his look of entreaty? 

“Frank! Oh, Frank!” 

It came to him—a terrified, quivering cry. He 
sprang forward, revolver in hand. How long had 
he been mooning, he asked himself roughly, as he 
sped across the lawn. It seemed but a moment be- 
fore that she had been leaning over the well. Now 
she was stumbling toward him, both hands out- 
stret@hed. He had teard no sound. There was 
nothing in sight. He flung one last look over his 
shoulder and then reached her side. His arms 
closed about her. With a sob, she buried her face 
in his shoulder. 

“Dorothy—dearest—what is i 

He had forgotten that danger might be lurking 


‘ 


t aad 


The one thought surging through his 
brain was this—she had called him Frank, she 
turned to him in alarm. What mattered the cause? 
Suddenly she raised her head and glanced fear- 
fully over her shouder. 
“Where is it?” 
“What—a fairy?” 
she shivered. 


around them. 


Again 
“No—something dreadful—something in white— 
oh, there!” 

Before the bewildered McCausland had time to 
glance in the direction indicated—a path which led 
from the rear of the house to the well—Dorothy 
lad slipped, a huddled, unconscious figure at his 
feet. As he bent over her, he glanced toward the 
well, and suddenly all things became real—even the 
woman he loved. For down the winding pathway 
came a figure robed in white, with head downcast 
and arms crossed upon the breast. Closer and 
closer it came, and still McCausland stood, staring 
dully, his revolver held limply in a nerveless hand, 
the girl lying in a pitiful heap at his feet, and the 
hands that had been apparently crossed upon the 
breast were unclasped to reveal something round 
and squat and silver-sheened. One long, thin arm 
crew up the old well bucket and eager fingers de- 
tached it from the rope. Next the sheen of silver 
shone at the end of the rope, the tall gaunt figure 
seemed to turn from side to side as if the eyes of 
this ghostly nocturnal visitor were looking furtively 
about him. 

There was a dull, thick sound, as if the waters 
ir the depths of the well parted to admit a heavy 
body. McCausland leaned 
forward—and then he laughed. The girl, over whom 
be was bending, stirred in returning consciousness. 
The other figure, the tall, gaunt white thing, still 
hovered over the well. Now its long, lean fingers 
were rubbed together as if in satisfaction. 

“Took, Dorothy, dear, but don’t scream. It’s 
not a ghost.” 

Shudderingly the girl raised her head and, still 
clinging to McCausland’s arm, glanced back at the 


This was real, human. 


well, 
It’s your father in a bathrobe—he’s been hiding 
his silver in ‘his sleep—down there in the well.” 
“Dad i 
McCausland’s firm hand closed her lips. 
“Don’t waken him.” ~The figure in white had 
turned and was slowly retracing its steps toward the 





house. “It’s dangerous to wake a somnambulist sud- 
cenly. He will make his way back safely to the 
house, and to his room. Besides—I don’t think I 
care to see him just now.” 

They had forgotten the silent, white figure, 
stalking across the well kept lawns. McCausland 
lifted her gently to her feet and then drew back. 
The girl swayed a trifle uncertainly. 

“How silly of me—but somehow I can’t—can’t 
quite pull myself together !’”’ 

McCausland bowed gravely and offered his arm. 
She drew away, the color which had been creeeping 
back into her face, now quickly receding and leay- 
ig her deathly pale. 

“Thank you, I can walk very well now. But 
you were right, quite right, when you said that I 
should not come. No Twentieth century girl should 
tempt fairies or fate. 
a ledger.” 

McCausland stood before her, straight and stern. 

“You must understand—” 

“Exactly—I do understand. 
is nothing more to be said, 
house.” 

She bent over to gather up her fluffy train. Her 
shoulders drooped weariedly. And a moment be- 
fore, he had held her in his arms. Her hair had 
brushed his cheek. He remembered—and the mem- 
cry was sweet and overpowering. Then the words 
came thick and fast, the story of love and doubt and 
auty, strangely commingling and warring. The girl 
listened, her head bent that he might not see too 
soon the glad light of surrender in her eyes, 

“And now that I’ve told you the miserable truth, 
I have only to add that I'll leave in the morning. 


She is used only to balance 


And now as there 
we'll return to the 


It’s the only decent thing to do after all your 
father’s kindness to me.” 
Suddenly she flung back. her head. The mock- 


ing laugh he loved rang out clear and sweet. 

“Let me warn you, Sir, that it is not wise to go 
against the will of the fairies.” Then her mood 
changed. Do you think you are quite fair to 
daddy? He’s ambitious, but he’s never put me up 
for sale yet. I’m to be had—for the asking.” 

The man leaned forward, took both of her 
bands in his and looked straight into her eyes. The 
fairies had him in their clutches now. 

“Now, quick—I’m going to ask him—now.” 

* “Not until you've told him about the silver in 
the well, heaven bless him.” 
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A FRENCHMAN ON ROOSEVELT 
There has just appeared in Paris, 
from the pen of Albert Savine, a book 
upon “Roosevelt Intime,’ which is 
highly complimentary to the President. 
The following anecdotes are literally 
translated: 
ROOSEVELT AIDS ONE DEACON. 

During one of the sojourns which the 
President made each year at Farming- 
ton. with his. sister, Mme. Robinson, 
the people of the country were come to 
present him their homages. In_ the 
West, the distances are often long to 
traverse, even in that which one calls 
the vicinage. Th President wished to 
carry away certain oldsters in his pro- 
per carriage. 

One was arrived at the high of a 
hill. Roosevelt, who guided his horse 
by the bridle, went to remount upon his 
seat of conductor when he perceived 
the old Barber, deacon of the church 
methodist, occupied to pursue of his 
best certain cows recalcitrant, who en- 
headed themselves to eat the herb of a 
neighbor field. 

“What do you there?” him de- 
manded the President. 

“T seek to chase my beasts of that 
field.” 

“I go to aid you.” 

And the President legged the bar- 
rier. 

Putting to profit the experience which 
he had acquired as a raiser with his 
cowboys, he put himself to the pursuit 
of the beasts, and made them to re- 
enter into their legal limits, not at all 
by the authority which the Constitution 
gave him, but thanks to his liability to 
manage the beasts with horns. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE BEET-SUGARS. 

The governor attached one grand im- 
portance at the development of the ag- 
riculture, and especially of the little 
culture and of gardenage. Also the 
amendments at the laws upon the agri- 
culture were they numberous in the leg- 
islative works of 1899 and of 1900. 
Roosevelt encouraged particularly the 
culture of the beet-root, he pushed 
adroitly to vote the measures against 
the falsification, of, the butters. 

ROOSEVELT AND M. LOU PAYN. 

At the moment of his election, Louis 
F. Payn, whom in the polite world of 
New York one called “Lou,” was Su- 
perintendent of Finances. The term of 
his powers arrived at the first January 
1900. He desired to be renominated, 
for he considered that the account 
which had giver him Roosevelt conse- 
crated that reputation of probity which 
now he pretended. But Roosevelt made 
the deaf ear, and declared that Lou 
Payn ought absolutely to renounce at 
the Superintendence of the Finances. 

The first January 1900 the new Su- 
perintendent of the Finances was con- 
firmed and installed. Lou Payn said 
well to his friends that he would re- 
venge himself, but person not of it be- 
lieved one word. As for Roosevelt, he 
triumphed’ modestly and counted well 
at the course of his long career of Gov- 
ernor to renew of the analogous vic- 
tories. 

ROOSEVELT AND THE HORSE THIEF. 

The day when Roosevelt, who be- 


lieved then to have abandoned New 








York without hope of return, set to 
pursue Fumigan and his two acolytes, 
he did not scarcely doubt himself that 
he preluded just so to his exploits to 
come as reformer and regenerator of 
the police of his natal town. That Fu- 
migan and his accomplices had escaped 
the year before from the care of the 
vigilants, and as one had spoken very 
high of the to lynch them, they had 
provided themselves with the unique 
boat which the rancho possessed, and 
had embarked themselves upon the Lit- 
tle Missouri. Roosevelt aided by two 
of his cowboys improvised one raft. He 
reached and surprised the thieves, and 
took them in the direction of Dickinson. 

Certain weeks more fate, one of his 
prisoners engaged him, if he arrested 
himself at Bismarck, where he was in- 
carcerated, to come see him at the pris- 
on that autumn. 

“IT shali be easy to see you again,” 
he said to him, with a charming senti- 
ment of equality. “I have read a good 
number of your sketches of the life 
upon the rancho in the journals, since 
which I am here, and they have vividly 
interested me.”—New York World. 

ab ch eh 
CHANGED HER MIND 


An old lady living near Birmingham, 
and known as “Old Betty,” is a con- 
firmed grumbler. She was often telling 
her neighbors that she longed for death, 
and wished he would come and take 
her. 

A practical listener resolved to put 
her to the test. . 

Betty was resting her rheumatic bones 
in bed one evening, when there was a 
loud knock at the cottage door. 

“IT am Death,” cried an awful voice 
behind the chink, “and I have come for 
‘Old Betty!” 

“Oh,” she replied, trembling, “you 
have mistook the house. Betty lives a 
good bit further up the street !”—Bir- 
mingham (England) Weekly Post. 


ole ob b> 
AN ALPHABETICAL ODDITY 


“It seems odd that the English alpha- 
bet, out of which can be constructed 
several hundred thousand words, con- 
tains just one word formed by the let- 
ters in their present order,” remarked 
an observant young man. “That word 
is ‘No.’ You can look the alphabet over, 
and you won't find any other combination 
or vowel- and consonant characters that 
will form a word. The nearest approach 
is ‘Ab,’ which by straining a point might 
be considered an abbreviation of ‘Abra- 
ham,’ or ‘Hi,’ which might answer as 
short for ‘Hiram.’ But ‘No,’ one of the 
shortest words in the language is the 
only bona-fide word formed in the ar- 
rangement of the alphabet’s twenty-six 
characters.”—Philadelphia Record. 

ek ae ee 

Stubbs—“After all, this shooting at 
clay pigeons isn’t so exciting as firing 
at live ones.” 

Twist—“No, there’s little fun in 
shooting at things that can’t feel it when 
they’re hit.—Boston Transcript. 

ah ch 

“Do you expect to send your son to 
college?” “Well, I haven’t decided yet. 
In view of the hazing and football, I’m 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST ; 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
4 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. * 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 











half inclined to believe it would be more 
merciful to finish him up with chloro- 
form.”—Chicago Record-Herald: 
oh hs oh 

Hester—“! hear that Bessie’s engage- 
ment with Fred Simmons is broken off. 
Too bad, isn’t it?” 

Grace—“But she’s going to keep the 
diamond ring.” 

Hester—“‘Oh, I didn’t hear of that.” 


—Ex. 
akc & 
Captain (showing her over the ship) 
—‘This is the quarter-deck.” Lady— 
Then I suppose that deck down there 
is the fifty cent deck.” —Ex. 
ah ch eb 
Casey—“Did ye take a vacation this 
year, Mike?” 

Corrigan—“Oi did not. Oi was out 
on strike from May to October.”—Puck. 
ah ah ob 
$14.40 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and. November 15th. 
Equally low rates to other points South. 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 


After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
orm: St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. : 


MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, New York City. 





Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 


choen’s 
Orchestra 


Odeon, Room T. 
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DRAMATIC 
WARD AND VOKES. 


“A Pair of Pinks,” the vehicle with 
which Ward and Vokes have enter- 
tained and amused _ theater goers for 
two seasons, is at the Grand Opera 
House, this week, and it is funnier and 
more popular than ever. The aud- 
iences thus far have signified their sat- 
isfaction and appreciation by repeated 
encores of different specialties. The 
quips in the piece are new and catchy, 
and none falls flat.- Charles Howard, 
a Hebrew impersonator, has made an 
exceptionally good hit. He does tne 
part of /key to perfection, and when he 
and Margaret Daly Vokes sing their fa- 
vorite ballad, “Flirting with the Bees,” 
they seldom fail of an encore or two. 
Ward and Vokes, as Harold and Percy, 
the two pinks, are funnier than ever. 
Their best scene is in the Twenty-sec- 
ond Century Penitentiary, where a 
. bunch of good gags are cut loose. Lucy 
Daly, Lou Miller, Will Smith and 
Tony Williams are the other clever 
people in the company. The show re- 
mains at the Grand throughout™ this 
week, and will be followed by “A Girl 
from Dixie,” which commences a 
week’s engagement with a matinee next 
Sunday afternoon. The coming §at- 
traction is a clever combination of 
bright music and specialties, and it is 
presented by a first-class company, sev- 
eral of whom are quite well known to 
the Grand’s patrons. Genevieve Day 
and D. L. Don, who will be remem- 











Zip! j 

Down goes the tempera- 
ture—regular “chute the 
chutes.” 

Up ‘goes “the stock” of 
Winter Overcoats — not 


top-coats, mind you. We're 
to get Overcoat weather. 
And we ought to get a 
MacCarthy-Evans warmth- 
wooing Overcoat for the 
weather. -Then we'd have 
un Overcoat that would 
not only keep pneumonia 
where it belongs—outside 
of you—but it will fit you, 
will hang on you with a 
luxurious, loose graceful- 
ness, will be a garment that 
well mirrors your own per- 
sonality, because it will be 
made for you. That Over- 
coat will fit no other person 
as flawlessly as it will fit 


you. $25 to $60 
MacCarthy-Evans Talloring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
816-820 Olive St. 


Phones: Main 2647; B 300 
The Post Office is Opposite. 


bered as members of the company that 
presented the piece earlier in the sea- 
son at the Century, will be seen at the 
Grand next week. 
ab 
“THE USURPER.” 

The genial Nat C. Goodwin, a little 
stouter and with a 16-to-1 halo, about 
the edges of his otherwise red head, 
made his appearance at the Century 
Sunday night in his new play, “The 
Usurper.” The large audience greeted 
him as of yore, and enjoyed to the lim- 
it the American comedian’s acting. The 
piece seems to suit his versatilities bet- 
ter than any in which he has heretofore 
appeared, and the mellowing influence 
of experience has given added zest to 
his work. The play itself is one which 
deals with the American business man 
—a topic that has become very popular 
with the playwrights. The business 
man, presented by Mr. Goodwin, ac- 
quires a large fortune, and then goes to 
England, where he purchases a_ large 
estate. His chief object is to find the 
girl of his choice, and upon discovering 
her he is thwarted in his advances by 
a mean neighbor, Sir George. Here 
arises the situations which give to the 
piece its strength, and to Mr. Goodwin 
his opportunities to sound the feelings 
of his auditors. The pathetic and ‘nu- 
morous follow each other so closely in 
the rendition that while one is almost 
ready to weep, a guffaw sweeps away 
the rising sob. “The Usurper” is 
practically an English play, written 
around an American character, and in 
good judgment, Mr. Goodwin’s sup- 
porting company are all English. And 
they are capable, too. The piece remains 
at the Century throughout the week, 
peing followed next Sunday afternoon 
by Lew Dockstader’s minstrels, which 
will commence a week’s engagement. 
The Dockstader show is larger than 
ever, and is full of clever people, who 
do and say clever things. | Matinees 
next week will be four in number, Sun- 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 


MISS DARLING'S APPEARANCE. 

Miss Helen Darling, the new prima 
donna in the Hayes “Louisiana,” has 
made a hit with the Music Hall aud- 
iences. She assumes the part of Co- 
lumbia most appropriately. In voice 
and figure she presents quite a realistic 
picture of the ideal Goddess of Liberty. 
Miss Darling sings sweetly, enunciates 
clearly, and acts well. She was for- 
merly a member of Henry W. Sav- 
age’s English Opera Company, and New 
Yorkers were quite enthusiastic over 
her singing. “Louisiana” continues a 
strong attraction, visitors and home- 
folks alike flocking to Music Hall at 
every performance. 

ab 
“BEN HUR.” 

There is no noticeable falling off in 
attendance at “Ben Hur,” the great 
Biblical drama that began its engage- 
ment at the Olympic several weeks ago. 
In fact, the audiences are all big. And 
there is no telling how long the piece 
might run here. “Ben Hur” has been 
staged with excellent judgment, so that 
no one can take offence at the treatment 
of a topic so near to the Christian 
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Book Cases 


The Best 
Secticaable 


Roller-bearing, non-binding doors, 
removable (to clean or replace 
broken glass) by simply unhook- 
ing. No unsightly iron bands or 
protruding shelves. Sections so 
nicely joined together the appear- 
ance is that of a solid case. 





WE SET THE CASES UP AND 
GUARANTEE THEM. 


Office Desks, w 
w Tables, Chairs. 


Stock Never Larger—Prices Lower. 
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A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


° 310 North Sixth. 





TURKISH BATHS 


Exclusively for Ladies, 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets, 
F. De Donato, Prop. 





ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
‘ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 5)2 Washington Ave., 
Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. M. M. Harris. 


Se. Louis, Mo. 
Men’s Departme lon of : 


nt, under Supervision 
Car] Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 





heart. The various parts are in the 
hands of capable actors, and everything 
in the production is evenly balanced. 


ob 


AT THE STANDARD. 


The Fay Foster Burlesquers have 
taken the Standard patrons by storm 
this week. It 1s a more pretentious 
show than any seen this season at the 
Standard. Two farces, “Fun in a 
Pullman,” and “Thirty Minutes at Sea,” 
keep the audiences in roars. The spec- 
jalties are a strong feature. The drill 
of Capt. Kellar’s Royal Zouave girls is 
a very pretty piece of work. Coming 
next week are “The City Sports” also 


said to be an aggregation of good en-. 
tertainers. 
ab 


PLANS FOR MISS BATES. 


St. Louis theater goers who have seen : 
and enjoyed to the fullest extent Miss : 
Blanche Bates’ work im “The Darling : 
of the Gods” will rejoice to learn that : 
a plan is on foot to have her appear in ~ 
other plays towards the end of- her 
present engagement. Such pieces at 
Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” and “Mme. But- 
terfly” are mentioned as possibilities, 
and it is said that the management in- 
tends to present them by way of va- 
riety on matinee days. In “Mme. But- 
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terfly” Miss Bates scored one of her 
successes, and her appearance 


earliest 

in “Hedda Gabler” would be looked 
forward to as a sort of theatrical treat, 
since it would afford opportunity of 


comparing the. work of Mrs. Fiske, 
Nance O’Neill and the popular imper- 
sonator of Yo San. The fact that these 
plans are being discussed does not sig- 
nify that “The Darling of the Gods” 
has run its course. On the contrary, 
it is still drawing full houses, and Im- 
perial “paper” is as scarce now as in 
the opening days of the engagement. 
a. 
KIRALFY'S “LOUISIANA.” 

At the Odeon “Louisiana” continues 
a favorite attraction. The 
are nearly always large, and never fail 
in appreciation. The radium dance, 
Mme. Touchette’s butterfly act, Mr. 
Bower's singing and the pony ballet 
are the features in which the patrons 


audiences 


appear to find greatest interest. But 
the show as a whole is received with 
applause. 


TRY LAUGHLIN S 


After the matinee or night perform- 
ances St. Louis theater goers in quest 
of a comfortable, clean, cozy and quiet 
place to enjoy a luncheon or dinner, 
will find that Laughlin’s, om the north- 
east corner of Seventh and Loeust 
streets, fills every requirement. Special 
attention is given to such patrons, and 
the standard of service and excellence 
of the cuisine will speak for themselves. 
An Hungarion orchestra brought here 
from New York is one of the popular 
features of this new restaurant. Ev- 
erybody of prominence in business and 
professional circles may be seen eating 


at Laughlin’s nowadays. The  pro- 
prietor has won them by sincere efforts 
to please. The proprietor, N. D. 


Laughlin, was formerly manager of the 
Missouri Athletic Club, and occupied 
similar positions with other large social 
and athletic organizations throughout 
the East. As a caterer he has no 


equal. 
ob & ob 
O’Rorke—Phiwat ticket are yez work- 
in’ fer? 
McToole—Fhe meal ticket, b’gobs! 
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The Powder for 
Brunettes. 
A Powder that Sticks. 
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Carmen Powder is so differ- 
ent, so much finer for the bru- 
nette type of beauty, that every 
brunette should obtain a_ free 
sample box at 


Judge & Dolph Drug Co. 
515 Olive Street. 


rite for Sample. 
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NEW BOOKS 


“THE CLOSED BOOK.” 
William Le Quex, the popular Eng- 
lish novelist has, in ‘*The Closed Book,” 
given to the public his best story. It 
is a stirring tale of love and treasure, 
founded on the discovery of an ancient 
manuscript. The rendered 
extremely interesting since it corrobo- 
rates the theory recently advanced that 
Lucrezia Borgia is much abused by 
history; that instead of being the cold- 
blooded, wholesale murderess and _ pois- 


story is 


oner, she was merely the victim of bit- 
ter and relentless circumstances. “The 
Closed Book” is the record kept by an 
English mercenary in the service of 
Lucrezia Borgia. Besides vindicating 
Lucrezia at the expense of her father 
and brother, it reveals the hiding place 
in England of their jewels and the fa- 
mous poison, the secret of which was 
supposed to have died with them. The 
finding of this manuscript by the Eng- 
lish novelist leads to an exciting treas- 
ure-hunt, full of mystery, intrigue and 
sudden death, but best of all, a redeem- 
ing and sensible love affair. In both 
love and search the novelist is success- 
ful, and there is, of course, a satisfac- 
tory ending. The story contains all 
the material for a first-class novel, and 
it has been deftly nandled by Mr. Le 
Quex. The Smart Set Publishing 
Company put forth the volume in very 
Its price is $1.50 per copy. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

Percy E. Newberry and John Gars- 
tang, experienced students of Egyptian 
archeology, are the joint authors of “A 
Short History of Ancient Egypt,” 
which covers the period from the foun- 
dation of the monarchy to its disinte- 
gration 3,000 years later. In prepar- 
ing this work the authors have been 
careful to follow the evidences of re- 
cent research, and wherever it appear:d 
that earlier historians were in conflict 
with the records of the monuments or 
other facts recently established, their 
statements have been set aside. The 
authors base their work only on fact, 
and the work they present is both schol- 
arly and popular, and may be regarded 
as the truit. of their own extensive re- 
searches. The history is well written 
and will be found to be a valuable ref- 
erence volume iii the study of Egypt. It 
is from the press of Dana, Estes & Co. 
of Boston, Mass. The price per vol- 
ume, exclusive of postage, is $1.20. 


tasty style. 


A. BOOK ON AUTOMOBILES. 

“Self-Propelled Vehicles,” by J. E. 
Homans, A. M., is a book devoted to 
the automobile. It contains a _ vast 
amount of the very latest information 
in its 644 pages. The general princi- 
ples of construction and operation, in- 
cluding steering devices, running gear, 
tires, bearings, etc., occupy the open- 
ing chapters. Then follows a discus- 
sion of the theory of construction and 
operation of the various types of gas 
engines, and of ignition, including the 
hot tube, the primary and _ secondary 
sparks. Then comes a discussion of 
the leading types of gasoline vehicles in 
which the reader is informed, as to the 
details of the transmission and control 


apparatus in each case. In fact, the 
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The Greatest Achievement 


In the Manufacture of Spectacles that 
has been made in over 100 years. 
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TWO DIFFERENT PAIRS OF GLASSES 
ARE NO LONGER NECESSARY. 


“Kryptok” Invisible Bifocal Glasses combine both reading 
and distance glasses in a single frame, with a smooth, unbroken 
surface, without crack or line, thus doing away with the lines of 
division which confused the sight and overcoming all the other 
objectionable features that existed in the old style bifocal glasses. 










“Kryptok” Invisible Bifocal Lenses are made exclusively 
by Aloe’s, in the State of Missouri. Prices: $10, $12 and $15, 
according to the individual eye requirements. The frames and 


mountings are extra 


ALOES, 513 Olive Street. 
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The Man of Sorrows 


Being a Little Journey to the Home of 


Jesus of Nazareth 


BY 
e~Clbert Aubbard=<>» i 


A sincere attempt to depict the life, times and 
teachings, and with truth limn the personality of 
the Man of Sorrows. tT w x 
Wf @Printed on Hand-made Paper, from a new 
font of Roman type. Special initials and orna- 
ments. One hundred and fifty pages. A very 
beautiful book, bound solidly, yet simply, in 
limp leather, silk lined w w a ra 


Price Per Volume $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK. 


A PRESS COMMENT. 


If Elbert Hubbard’s name lives in literature, it will not be on 
account of his exquisite Philistine fooling; nor yet because of that 
interesting trifle, d Message to Garcia. But it will be on account 
of this book, THE MAN oF Sorrows. Here is a limpid, lucid tale 
of a man’s life as the author sees it—told as if it had never been 
told before—told without preaching; in language full of sympathy, 
tenderness and strong, quiet reserve. The book is an uficonscious 
bid for immortality—Denver Post. 
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volume covers every detail of automo- 
bile construction and operation, and is 
intended to illumine the layman as well 
as_to aid the manufacturer. Theodore 
Audel & Company, of New York, are 
the publishers. The price per copy is 


$2. 
ab 
“JIM HICKEY.” 

George V. Hobart (Hugh McHugh), 
who has become somewhat famous as a 
slang-slinging story teller, has brought 
out a new book, the title of which is 
“Jim Hickey,’ and, no doubt, it will 
have quite a vogue. This latest work 
of Mr. Hobarts deals with the inci- 
dents, accidents and other interesting 
happenings of thespians in towns of 
“one-night stand calibre.” The field is 
practically undiscovered, though some 
of the best and funniest yarns have had 
their origin in the experiences of per- 
sons in these smalf rural spots. The 
“Hickey” stories are of this kind. The 
volume is small, but well worth the 
price. It is from the press of the G. 
W. Diilingham Company of New York. 

eb 
“THE RECORDS.” 

Cyrus Townsend Grady, who has a 
reputation as a narrator of stories, pre- 
sents in “The Records” a volume from 
the press of the C. W. . Dillingham 
Company of New York, a collection of 
stories, joyous and sad, tragic and com- 
ic, which have come from all parts of 
the country. Mr. Brady vouches for 
the truth of all the stories, more or less 
courageously, but that is neither here 
nor there. It is a volume in which the 
reader will find both variety and pleas- 
ure. The stories are illustrated, and 
are written in Mr. Brady’s customary 
and entertaining style. 

: eb 

HEALTH, STRENGTH AND POWER.” 

H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston, have 
just published a new authoritative 
work on Physical Culture by Dr. Dud- 
ley Allen Sargent, under the title of 
“Health, Strength and Power.” In this 
work of 280 pages, Dr. Sargent has 
aimed to make physical training more 
popular by devising a series of exer- 
cises which require no apparatus what- 
ever. It is illustrated with half-tone 
illustrations from original photographs 
furnished by the author. The book 
does not appeal to the athlete or stu- 
dent in whose life physical activity plays 
a considerable part, but to those who 
lead a sedentary life, whether man or 
woman. 


“PROSIT.” ’ 
“Prosit” is a new book of toasts 
which, since its appearance from the 


press of Paul Elder & Company, of 
San Francisco, has received many flat- 
tering attentions. “Prosit” is the work, 
principally in the making and collect- 
ing, of California writers, known as 
“The Spinners’ Club.” The work is 
handsomely printed and contains the 
best of the world’s drinking songs, from 
masters. long since departed, down to 
those of the present day. It breathes 
the very spirit of the grape, as it were, 
and almost creates a longing for _ the 


flagon that cheers. The toasts touch all 
the chords, from wisdom to frivolity; 
in fact, there are toasts to suit almost 





any occasion. As a collection of bibu- 
lous lyrics it is a volume of value. 
“Prosit” can be bought at $1.25 per 


copy. 
eb 
‘A NEW NOVEL. 

Among the novels which John Lane 
is publishing this fall is a new book 
by the author of “Elizabeth’s Children,” 
entitled “Helen Alliston.” The story 
follows the heroine from her girlhood 
to her marriage, and the romance is 
portrayed on a background of child life. 
Helen Alliston, for a part of the tale, 
makes her home, and throughout _ re- 
mains in closest intimacy, with a young 
couple blessed with a jovially turbulent 
group of children, the “Derrys,’ as 
their parents, using the family name, 
collectively call them. Despite the 
meagre income of the struggling young 
architect, their father, hardships, or 
“hardbeats,” to use “Bunny’s’ word, 
are not dreamt of in the philosophhy of 
the Derrys. And though their mis- 
chief is inexhaustible, they are of the 
sort of children that can boast of 
spoiled parents. They have odd con- 
ceits in plenty. It is in the truest vein 
of compliment, and with _ straightfor- 
ward devotion to scientific fact that 
“Bubbles” informs Helen, when once 


she tucks him in bed and bids him 
good night, that her kiss is like the 
soft part of a horse’s nose. Her de- 


light in these young friends is empha- 
sized by the loneliness of her own 
childhood, pictured at the opening of 
the story, at a time when she was tor- 
turing her own soul and harrassing 
her little sister with theological diffi- 
culties inherent in the commandment for 
honoring parents and its application to 
the case of her grandfather, for whom 
she had little cause to feel affection. A 
contrast to the genuine, informal, al- 
most topsy-turvy life of the Derrys is 
offered in the pretentious artificiality of 
the family at “Stanley Hall”—high fly- 
ers after fashion, as Mr. Boffin would 
have called them—in which Helen and 
Boyne in the positions of social adviser 
and tutor, or as they call one another, 
“Cyclopedia of Etiquette,” and “Classi- 
cal dictionary,” are first brought togeth- 


er. 
ok 
“THE FISHERS.” 

“The Fishers,” a novel, by J. Henry 
Harris, is the story of fishermen, par- 
ticularly of the struggles of one man, 
more enlightened than his fellows, en- 
deavoring to introduce into his commu- 
nity the new Law of Progress, and to 
wipe out all traces of the gross super- 
stition and ancient paganism which 
prevailed in the little fishing villages of 
his district—realizing that they were, 
metaphorically speaking, “between the 
tides—between the life that was, and 
the life that is going to be; in the gray 
mist between nignt and morning.” The 
quotation from Eothen, with which the 
author introduces Part II. of his book, 
gives us in condensed form a synopsis 
of the story. “You who love sailing 
. «+ . will see often enough a fish- 
erman’s humble boat far away from all 
shores, with an ugly black sky above 
and an angry sea beneath; you will 
watch the grisly old man at the helm, 
carrying his craft with skill through 
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upon your comprehension. 








Sift out facts by the sure, safe and inexpensive means of com- 
Comparison is the forerunner of wisdom; opening your 
eyes to things you had not known and safeguarding your interests. 
We are eager for comparison, knowing that the unusual and 
pronounced merits of our special-made clothes must impress itself 
Ours are not ready-made clothes such 
as shown by any other firm. These are garments that follow the 
dictates of correct form in fashion and have been tailored expressly 
in acordance to our specifications in every detail of workmanship 
and finish, and the fabrics are identical with those always employed 
in finest custom-made garments. 
kinds, and therefore less expensive...........-.++2+0++ $15 to $50 
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The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 


Not priced higher than other 














the turmoil of waters, and the boy, sup- 
ple-limbed and water-worn already and 
with steady eyes that look through the 
blast; you see him understanding com- 
mandments from the jerk of his father’s 
white eyebrow—now belaying, now let- 
ting go, now scrunching himself down 
into mere ballasf, or baling out death 
with a pipkin.” The book is from the 
press of John Lane, of New York. Its 
price is $1.50. 


ob 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Mrrror is in receipt of the 


following books: “Poems,” by Alexan-- 


der Francis Chamberlain (price, $1.50) ; 
“Poems,” by William M. Byram (price 
$1.50); “Crux Aetatis” and Other 





Poems, by Martin Schutze (price $1) ; 


“The Heavenly Dykes,” by John 
E. Downey, and “A National 
Pean and Other Poems,” by 


Walter Allen Rice, all from the press 
of Richard G. Badger of Boston, Mass., 
and “Tears,” a drama, by Julius Hopp, 
from the Poet-Lore Company of Bos- 
ton. 


ae os os 


NOBODY IN CHICAGO. 
Mrs. Southsyde—Some English novel- 
ist has come out with an article recom- 
mending the establishment by the gov- 
ernment of ten-year marriages. 
Mrs. Lakefrunt—The idea! Whom 
does he expect would want to be mar- 
ried to one man as long as that? 











MUSIC NOTES 


Mr. Rene L. Becker, a graduate of 
Strasburg Conservatory of Music, Ger- 
many, who recently made his debut in 
St. Louis, will play Brahms’ Rhapso- 
die in G Minor; Chopin’s Nocturne in 
F sharp, and Wurmser’s Impromtu in 
G flat major at Dr. Lindsay’s lecture 
on psychology, Henneman Hall, No- 


vember 3, 8 p. m. 
ob 


The Lindsay lectures on psychology 
at Henneman Hall every Sunday and 
Thursday evenings, are preceded by a 
music programme of unusual _ merit, 
prepared by Miss Miriam G. Lynch. 
The services of such well known local 
artists as Alexander Henneman, Miss 
Ida Harder, Camille and Rene Becker, 
and Miss Laurie M. Cassilly, recent so- 
loist at the Mussourj State Building, 
World’s Fair, have been secured and 
will be heard during the month. 


Miss Laurie M. Cassilly, vocalist, 
last week at the Missouri State Build- 
ing, World’s Fair, was heard in a 
group of songs at Dr. Lindsay’s lecture 
on the new psychology, Henneman Hall, 
Sunday evening, October 3oth. Miss 
Cassilly’s voice 1s a soprano of unusual 
range and quality. 


ale als ale 


A well-known old spell-binder 
Boston common was comparing the vic- 
es and amusements of various coun- 
tries and the relations between the two. 
In particular, he described bull fight- 
ing in Spain and pugilism in this coun- 
try. “An’ I don't know but what bull 
fighting is the better,” he roared; “God 
Almighty made the bulls for beef. But 
when you kill a pugilist, what use is he 
to anybody?” 


on 


ak oh oh 
Him—I think a man should marry a 
girl he has known from his childhood. 
Her—Yes, but if a girl knew a man 
from childhood she would probably 
know better than to marry him.—Chi- 
cago News. 
ak ch abe 
Through sleeping cars to Denver, via 
Union Pacific. Tickets and reservations 
at 903 Olive street. 
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Did you ever hear of a company 
heating mountains in order to make 
them comfortable for tourists! You 
laugh, of course. But there is noth- 
ing new under the sun, you know, and 
that mountains are heated is a fact. If 
you don’t believe it just take a trip to 
the World’s Fair grounds any of these 
cool fall days and you will see that 
such is the case. The Tyrolean Alps, 
replicas of the real Alps, the famous 
seat of comfort and amusement at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, is heat- 
ed by steam, and every nook and cor- 
ner of the immense exhibit is as cozy 
and comfortable as one’s own home. 
You don’t need to wear overcoats v1 
wraps inside the Alps. Take them off 
and enjoy yourself. Have a spin on 
the scenic railway, take a slide down the 
chute and a stroll through the hundred 
and one attractive spots in the immense 
enclosure. You'll get your money’s 
worth. Why, the music alone is worth 
the price of admission, and if you want 
to learn there is much that goes 
toward an education in the exhibit. If 
you should get hungry, no place in the 
land affords a better opportunity to sat- 
tify the cravings of the inner man. The 
fat of the land is in the Alps restau- 
rant and buffet. And the prices are 
reasonable withal. 
ak ob oh 
THE SOUTHWESTERN’S BOOK. 
FOR OCTOBER, 


Issued by the Passenger Department of 
the B. & O. S.-W. R. R., contains 
many interesting articles, among which 
are the following: 
New Stations and Terminals at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
The Cry of the Old House, 
The Industries of a Great Republic. 
To the Heroic Soul, 
How Newcomerstown Got Its Name, 
A Fair Maid, 
Time and the Children, 
California at the World’s Fair, 
“Letters Home” from Cuba, 
Sketches at the World’s Fair, 
The Incubator Baby, 
Do the Horses Know, 
Fate, 
Waiting, 
Black and Tan, 
And many other interesting sketches. 
The book is profusely illustrated with 
numerous half tone cuts. Copies can 
be had at Union News Company’s stands 
or B. & O. S.-W. Ticket Offices at 5c 
per copy. Subscription by mail post- 
paid, 50c per year, by addressing 
F. D. GILpERSLEVE, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ak ob ab 
Snow—Why is that fellow Sniffem so 
anxious to fall into Biffem’s shoes. 
Blow—I don’t know, unless it is they 
were bought at Swope’s. Everybody’s 
anxious to fall into Swope’s shoes. You 
get ‘em at 311 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 
ek ols ale 
A colleague of Senator Blackburn told 
this story at a dinner at which the Sen- 
ator was to give a-toast: “In his 
younger days, Mr. Blackburn was very 


_ chivalrous. Asked by a friend to second 


a duel, he readily consented. At sunrise 
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The “STEINWAY” Vertegrand 


This latest product of the Steinway genius has all that rich sonority 


tone which has marked the pre-eminence of the Steinway. 


Che Bollman 


are the largest and most luxuriously appointed piano parlors in the 
West, and you are cordially invited to visit them and become acquainted 





with the Vertecranp. It will be worth your while. 
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of rent on any piano you purchase. 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co. 


1120-22 Olive Street. 


RENT A PIANO 


We have a fine stock, and will credit amount 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.58 A. M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. 1} QUIS, MO. 


8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 2.05 A.M. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 





the parties met at the appointed place. 
It was Mr. Blackburn’s duty to say the 
last words about the terms of the duel. 


“And, gentlemen,” continued the speak- . 


er, “do you know that duel never 
took place?” A murmur of “Why not?” 
went around: the table. “For a very 
simple reason,” said . the colleague, 


“when, Joe finished speaking it was too 


dark for a duel.” 


“Mamma,” said a little West side 
girl yesterday morning, “I. can’t go to 
school to-day. My tooth is achin’ aw- 
ful.” “All right, Lucy,” said her mother, 
get your jacket. and'I’ll take you to 
a dentist and have the tooth pulled.” 
The child hesitated a mamént-and then 
said: “Oh, Mamma, I made a mistake. 
It ain’t my tooth—it’s my head that’s 
achin.’” jie el 
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INCIDENT WITH IRVING 


Mrs Alec-Tweedie once asked Mrs. 
Cyril Maude, the noted English actress, 
if she had ever been placed in an awk- 
ward predicament on the stage, and 
records Mrs. Maude’s answer in her 
new book, “Behind the Footlights,” just 
published : 

“I always remember one occasion,” 
she replied, “tragedy at the ‘time,. but 
a comedy now, perhaps. I was acting 
with Henry Irving in the States when 
1 was about eighteen or nineteen, and 
felt very proud of the honor. We 
reached Chicago. ‘Louis the Eleventh’ 
was the play. In one act, I think it 
was the second, I went in as usual and 
did my part. ‘Having finished, as I 
thought, I went to my room and began 
to wash my hands. It was a cold night, 
and my lovely white hands robbed of 
their paint were blue. The mixture 
was well off when the call-boy shouted 
my name. Thinking he was having a 
joke, I said: ‘All right, I’m here.’ 

“But Mr. Irving is waiting for you.’ 

“Waiting for me? Why, the act 
isn’t half over.’ 

“‘Come, Miss Emery, come quick,’ 
gasped the boy, pushing open the door. 
‘Mr. Irving’s on the stage and waiting 
for you.’ 

“Horrors! In a flash I remembered I 
had two small scenes as Marie in that 
act, and usually waited in the wing. 
Ilad I, could I have forgotten the sec- 
ond one? 

“With wet, red hands, dry, white 
arms, my dress not properly fastened 
at the back, towel in hand, along the 
passage I flew. On the stage was poor 
Mr. Irving, walkiug about, talking— 
I know not what. On I rushed, said 
my lines, gave him my lobster-colored 
wet hand to kiss—a pretty contrast to 
my ashen cheeks, and when the cur- 
tain fell I dissolved in tears. 

“Mr. Irving sent for me to his room. 
In fear and trembling I went. 

“*This was terrible,’ he said. ‘How 
did it happen?’ 
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“I forgot. I forgot, why I know 
not; but I forgot’ I said, and my tears 
flowed again. He patted me on the 
back. 

““Never mind,’ he said, kindly, ‘but 
please don’t let it occur again.’ ” 

ak ok ob 

A CRAZE FOR FALSE HAIR 

Women’s crowning glory seems more 
and more in these days to come from 
the shops, instead of growing, as na- 
ture’ intended it should, on the head. 
The day of the false front is here. 

So great has been the craze for the 
high pompadour that women to whom 
the very name of false hair would for- 
merly have seemed an _ abomination 
now invest in a fluffy roll of this sort 
without moving an eyelid. 

Hairdressers are canny enough to see 
the trend of this craze, and this fall 
are following up the pompadour with 
many other fronts which are wiglike in 
the extreme, and from their size are 
bound to kill what hair the wearer may 
possess. 

Hair specialists affirm that the false 
pompadours are even worse than the 
old-time false front, on account of the 
amount of hair used and its consequent 
weight. One hair specialist said re- 
cently that never in all his experience 
had he been called upon to treat so 
many cases of falling hair as at pres- 
ent, and he laid it all to the door of 
the false pompadour.—New York Sun. 

ok & be 
COUNTESS BONI’S BEETLES 


The latest gambling fad has been in- 
troduced in society by the Countess 
Boni de Castellane. To while away the 
long autumn evenings after the day’s 
hunting the company gathers around a 
table marked out in numbered squares. 
In the center a small hollow is scooped 
out and a jumping beetle imported from 
Mexico is placed therein. The players 
then place their money in the squares 
and at a given signal some one taps 
with a tiny wand on the beetle’s back. 
The insect leaps into the air and alights 
upon one of the squares, the player who 
has placed his money upon that number 
is considered the winner and the beetle 
is returned to the cup.—New York 


American. 
aks ols obs 
An enthusiastic supporter from Buf- 
falo made the trip to Washington dur- 
ing the Civil War to see President 
Lincoln. The visitor, whose name was 
Johnson, had prepared this polite speech 
to address to the President, as _ he 
reached him at the public reception: 
“The people of Buffalo, sir, believe in 
Almighty God and in Abraham Lin- 
coln.” The President gave an extra 
warm grasp of his visitor’s hand, whis- 
pering in his ear: “You tell them that 
they are more than half right.” 
ake oe 
“The automobile millionaire has been 
convicted several times of manslaugliter, 
but he has bought himself off and still 
pursues his way.” 
“Yes. He has the courage of his con- 
victions.”—Life. 
eb ok eh 
“You have a pretty tough looking lot 
of customers to dispose of this morning, 
haven’t you?” remarked the friend. of 
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A Fine, Fast Service Southwest 
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For Pine Bluff, Texarkana, Shreveport, 
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the magistrate who had dropped in at 
the police court. 

“Huh!” rejoined the dispenser of 
justice, “you are looking at the wrong 
bunch. Those are the lawyers.”—Chi- 


cago News. 
eb ab ob 


A negro hack driver in Washington 
was driving along the street when he 
encountered a funeral. A long line of 
coaches was behind the hearse,. which 
was moving along at a lively rate. The 
negro was superstitious, and did not 
want to cross between the carriages in 
the funeral procession. He tried to drive 
around in front of the hearse, but could 
not make sufficient speed. After driv- 
ing alongside the hearse for two blocks 
the negro called out to the driver: “Say 
boss, hold up an’ let me go past. My 
passenger is in a hurry, and yours isn’t.” 


ek ols es 
Peddler—“Want to buy an umbrella 
cheap?” 
Krankley—“No. What's the use? 


Everybody steals my umbrellas.” 
Peddler—“Well, this one ain’t worth 
stealin’,”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
eds ede ode 
“I thought you were quite well ac- 
quainted with Brown,” said Ascum. 
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“No, indeed,” replied Cholly; I—aw— 
only associate with my equals, and—” 
“Really, you should aim higher than 


that.—Ex, 
ak as ale 


“These,” said the epicure to the 
bright Philadelphia girl, “are snails. I 
suppose Philadelphia people don’t eat 
them for fear of cannibalism.” “Oh, no,” 
was the answer; “it isn’t that. We 
couldn’t catch them.”—Washington Star. 
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TIME TO JUDGE SCENERY 


“Tt’s curious, you know, it really is,” 
said a returned summer boarder, “what 
effect a good square meal will have 
on the imagination. 

“We arrived at the end of a long 
1ailroad journey, on our way to where 
we were to spend the summer, at 5 
o'clock in the morning. Then we took 
a stage and rode miles further over a 
hilly road, in the chilly morning air 
to one end of a lake, where we took a 
steamboat and rode some more miles 
to our destination, arriving there at 7 
a, m 

“Seen under such circumstances, af- 
ter being routed out of bed at 4 a. m, 
and before breakfast, the scenery was 
disappointing. The lake seemed not 
much bigger than a good-sized mill 
pond, the trees were all stunted and 
the mountains were not much bigger 
than hills, and we were inclined to 
take a gloomy view of things, and in 
that frame we remained until, at 7:30, 
the tocsin sounded and we went in for 
breakfast. 

“That was a good breakfast, with 
everything well cooked and admirably 
served, and with particularly excellent 
coffee, and we had the appetites of 
hungry mules and lingered long. 

“When we had again come out the 
sun was shining and the lake had been 
enlarged by four acres at least; each 
individual tree of all the innumerable 
thousands that everywhere fringed the 
lake’s shores and rose upward on its 
mountainous sides had grown forty 
feet, and the mountains themselves now 
climbed to the sky. 

“It was all noble and restful and 
beautiful; and so it remained, grow- 
ing on us all the time as long as we 
were there. 

“Hereafter I shall never pass judg- 
ment on scenery till after breakfast.” 
—New York Sun 

Miss Lola La Follette, the daughter 
of the Governor of Wisconsin, has a 
ready and rather caustic wit. At a meet 
ing held in Madison for charitable pur- 
poses, Miss La Follette was one of those 
who passed through the audience with 
plates for contributions. A rich miser 
sat in the seat alone, and when Miss 
La Follette extended her plate to him, 
he said ,grimly: “I have nothing—noth- 
ing.” The young girl knew the man 
was wealthy, and with a little smile, she 
said: “Take something, then. This 
collection, you know, is for the poor.” 

eh a 

“T see it is stated here that the Sul 

tan wears an iron undershirt.” “Say, 
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I wish I had one like it to send to the 
laundry. I’d like to get even with ’em 
once ina while.”—Cleveland Plaindeal- 


er. ade Qo ode 


When William Rockefeller had ap- 
pendicitis Dr. McBirney was called in to 
perform the necessary operation. Af- 
ter his recovery Mr. Rockefeller re- 
ceived the doctor’s bill in due course, 
and drawing a check went to pay the 
account in person. In the conversation 
which followed appendicitis was natu- 
rally their main theme. “You told me,” 
said Mr. Rockefeller, “while I was sick, 
doctor, that everybody in the world had 
a vermiform appendix.” “With a few 
exceptions I believe that to be the case,” 
answered the doctor. “And that, soon- 
er or later,” pursued the oil magnate, 
“everyone would have to be operated 
on, either to cure or prevent the dis- 
ease.” “That is the generally recognized 
opinion among the medical fraternity,” 
was the answer. “Well,” said Mr. 
Rockefeller, rising, “if you will pardon 
my saying so, it seems to me that you 
have a better thing of it than has the 
Standard Oil Company. 


In Columbia, S. C., Senator Tillman 
is not so popular as he is in other parts 
of the Palmetto state. A few days ago 
a young Columbian entered the outer 
office of the city’s leading dentist. Com- 
ing out to meet his patient, the den- 
tist whispered excitedly: “Whom do 
you s’pose I’ve got inside here? Old 
one-eyed Ben Tillman! And if I don’t 
make him squeal nobody can. I won't 
do a thing to him—oh, my!” And the 
dentist surgeon brandished his forceps 
gleefully and returned to the pleasure 
of torturing the senator. Next day the 
same young man came again. “Well, 
did you succeed in making Tillman 
yell?” he asked. The dentist shook his 
head sadly. “No,” he replied in a dis- 
appointed tone. “I couldn’t make him 
flinch. He didn’t make a sound and 
d’ye know, when he got out of the 
chair he turned to me with a smile and 
said: ‘Say, doctor. I didn’t know be- 
fore that you ran a painless dental 


shop.’ ” 
ae ke 


The house in Portland, Me., 
Longfellow was born, is now a tene- 
ment in the poorer part of the city, 
mostly inhabited by the Irish. A few 
years ago a teacher in Portland was 
giving a lesson on the life of the poet. 
At the end of the hour, she began to 
question her class. “Where was Long- 
fellow born?” she asked. A small boy 
waved his hand vigorously. When the 
teacher called on him, his answer did 
not seem to astonish the rest. of the 
class, but it was a cold shock to her. 
“In Patsy Magee’s bed room,” he said. 


bb ob 


When passing behind a street car look 
out. for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction, : 


as bob 


“What do statistics show on this sub- 
ject?” asked the campaign manager. 

“That is for you to say, sir,” answered 
the trained, mathematician. “What Ho 
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BALLOON ASCENTS, 
AERIAL ACTS, 


Popular Prices. 





BOER WA 


Grand Performance Extraordinaire ‘* Old Fair Grounds, St Louis 
2:30 P. M.—-SUNDAY NEXT, NOV. 6TH—2:30 P. mo. 


The Entire Production of the Boer War and 6 Extra Sensational 
Features, the Pick of Twentieth Century Sensationalism. 


LEAPING THE GAP, ETC. 
A fitting climax for the closing days of the World’s Fair Season. 


The Feature 
of the Fair. 


PARAS DESCENT, 
HIGH DIVE OF 100 FEET. 


Gates Open 1:30. 











you want them to show ?”—Washington 


Star. 
ee a 

A London young lady who tried to 
climb over a stile the first day of her 
country vacation certainly thought she 
had left London a couple of hundred 
miles away; but she rather wished, all 
the same, that the country was not so 
densely populated, and she turned an 
appealing look upon the rustic gaffer 
who insisted on watching her climb. A 
broad grin spread over his countenance 
as he caught her meaning. “Lor, bless 
ye, mum, don’t be shy before me!” he 
adjured her; “I was a bus conductor 
for fifteen years!” 

A Chicago automobile on a rampage 
skipped the sidewalk, and took a header 
into a basement cobbler shop, turning a 
few somersaults, and finally stopping, 
sputtering, with its wheels revolving in 
the air. The old cobbler was found 
jammed in one corner of the shop, un- 
hurt, but dazed. “What did you think 
it was?” his rescuers asked. “TI t’ought,” 
he gasped, “dat it vas a customer vat 
vas mad about hees shoes!” 

eh eh 

A Southern editor printed an article 
in which he declared that “there never 
has been and never will be a popular 
pension commissioner.” This moved 
Mr. Ware, the present commissioner of 
pensions, to write the discriminating 
journalist a note of appreciation, con- 
cluding with this remark: “Your belief 
is so accurately level that alongside of it 
a billiard table is a steep and perilous 
declivity.” 

ah ch 

Mrs. Kidder—“Charles, can’t you give 
me another check? I see you have a 
whole bock full.” 

Mr. Kidder—“That doesn’t signify, 
| have used up my balance at the bank.” 

Mrs. Kidder—“Then: why didn’t you 
give up your check book? Now, it’s no 
use for you to tell stories, Joseph Kid- 
der. If you mean to say I shan’t have 
any money, why don’t you say so right 
out like a man?”—Ex,. 

eh eh he 

“Yes,” said the batber, “old’ men and 
boys are easily flattered.” 

“Yes?” queried the occupant of the 
chair. 

“Yes; you can usually flatter an old 
man by asking him if he wants a hair- 
cut, and a boy by asking if he wants a 


shave.” 
oe oe cde 
NEW STEAMSHIP TO'CUBA. 
Commencing November 1r5th, 1904, 
the. large and modern steamship “Sara- 
toga,” of the Munson Steamship. Line, 
will ply between Mobile, Ala:, and Ha- 
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THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON, 
N. C. GOODWIN Lew Dockstader’s 


es MINSTRELS. 


Hls Greatest Success Reserved Seats Thurs. 
“THE USURPER” FIVE MATINEES. 


Sunday, Tuesday, 
Regular Matinee Sat. 


Wednesday, Thurs- 
OLYMPIC 





day and Saturday 





THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK. 
No Sundav Ben Hur No Sunday Ben Hur 
Performances. Performances. 


BEN 
HUR 


Klaw & Erlanger Co’s. 
(Inc.) Impressive Pro- 





duction of 
BEN HUK Sale of reserved seats 
for next week begins 
Regular Matinee Sat. Thursday. 





IMPERI. First-Class Policy 
AL Coolas the Ocean 
Nightly at 8—Sat. Mat. at 2. 

David Belasco Presents BLANCHE BATES 


IN 
“The Darling of the Gods” 


Prices 25c to $1.50. 50c Good Seat 50c. 
MOST POPULAR 


G R A N THEATRE 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c ond 50c. 
Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1. 


WARD & 55 Stover A PAIR OF 
VOKES, Funmakers PINKS. 
Next Sun. Mat.—A GIRL FROM DIXIE. 


MUSIC HALL, 
OLIVE, 13th and 14th STS. 


LOUISIANA 


World s Fair Extravaganza. 
25c EVERY NI“HT 8:15. 
TO Matinees—Sunpay, 
81-00) Wepnespay, Fripay. 





ST. LOUIS’ 














1000 Seats at 50c—2000Q Seats at: 25c. 
Box Office Open Daily at 9 a. m. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 
THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 


City 
Foster Sports 
Co. Co. 


vana, Cuba, making the trip in less than 
40 hours. Low rates via the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad. Write Jno. M. Beall, 
G. P. A., M. & O. Railroad, St. Louis, 
for full particulars. 

ode obs oe 

Victim—“You sold me that as a burg- 
lar-proof safe.” 

Dealer—‘Well ?” 

Victin—“Well, this morning I found 
it cracked -6pen and. rifled of all ° ifs 
contents.” war = ee 

Dealer—“What more ‘do: “you want? 
Isn’t that proof that burglars have been 
at: it?” - 
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A SMALL BOY’S DIARY 

There is a certain nine-year-old kid 
in this city. who is keeping a diary. 
The book was given him last Christmas 
by a relative, and his father. had for- 
gotten all about it until he accidentally 
found the volume the other day. Curi- 
ous to see what his small son had writ- 
ten in it, he opened the book and found 
that the diary had been faithfully kept. 
Here are a few of the entries: 

“IT am Q years old to-day. Looked in 
the glass, but whiskars aint sproutin’ 
yet.” 

“Sassed a boy. Got lickt.” 

“Pop borrid ten cents for car fair, 


that makes $1.15 he owes me. Wonder 
if Ile ever get it.” 
“Jimmy stole my ball. I lickt 





him for it.” 

“Ast Pop for some of my money and 
he giv me a nickil. I want that doler. 

“We feloes got up a baseball club to- 
day.. Ime picher. If I had that doler 
15 I could get a uniform.” 

“Pop got paid to-day and giv me my 
money.” 

“Mamma borrid a doler. 
people anyway. A _ feloe 
nothin’.” 

“Ast Pop about banks. I want to 
put my money ware carfair aint so 
skarse.” 

“Got lickt again.” 

There was more of this, but “Pop” 
had read enough. As a result there was 
a conference, and now the arrangement 
is to pay five per cent a week interest, 
and settle every pay day. The kid got 
his “uniform.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

ab ch hb 

OLD FAIR GROUNDS SHOW ~- 


The greatest of all Boer-British war 
shows will be presented next Sunday at 
the old Fair Grounds, Natural Bridge 
road and Grand avenue. In addition 
to the three battles that are so familiar 
now to St. Louisans and visitors, many 
other features of the great South Afri- 
can conflict will be given, so that in ad- 
dition to Colenso, Paardeburg and 
Gen. De Wet’s escape, the public will 
witness some of the other stirring in- 
cidents on the kopje strewn land. Be- 
sides these there will be other attrac- 
tions to make the carnival of entertain- 
ment a memorable one. An airship 
flight is a probability. If arrange- 
ments can be made an airship that is an 
airship will be seen at the Fair Grounds 
in the various stages of preparation for 
sailing and in flight. Then Mme. Craw- 
ford, who is famous as an aeronaut and 
parachute performer, will make an as- 
cension and drop. The prices of ad- 
mission will be what is known as pop- 


ular. 
a he 

Photographer—‘I would suggest that 
you relax the features a little and as- 
sume a more pleasing expression.” 

Mrs. Vick-Senn—*T suppose I can do 
it if you insist, but I can tell you 
right now it won’t look like me.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


ek 
$14.40 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 


RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and November 15th. 
Equally low rates to other points South. 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 


Dam these 
cant save 
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WARMTH VS. CHEERFUL WARMTH. 


There may be other methods of heating that will give as much 
warmth as the Gas Grate, but certainly not that Cheerful 


Warmth! 


The Gas Crate is all alone there! 


Installed ready for use, only $8.00 each, payable $2.00 with 
order, balance $2.00 monthly with gas bill. 


Order Now. 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 
716 LOcusT STREET. a | 





LAST OPPORTUNITY 


This Will 
Be The 


A YEAR OF WHICH 
WILL BE INCLUDED 


name and address. 


New 
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“What,” asked the female-suffrage ad- 
vocate with the square chin, “has be- 
come of our manly men?” “Some .of 
them,” replied the meek and lowly citi- 
zen, “have married womanly women, 
and are now engaged in raising child- 
ish children.”—Chicago News. 

ch he 

“I often wonder just what she thinks 
of me,” said the young married man. 
“Tt is easy to find out,” said the elderly 
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International Studio, 
The Bodley Head, 


For Readers of Tue. Mirror 
to Secure Copies of 


THE SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 


The International Studio Series o soraste parincs 
of Water Color Reproductions 


Before the advance in price, which will shortly be made on remaining copies. 
a Representative and Beautiful Series of EXACT FAC-SIMILE PLATES; issued in 
Four Portfolio Sections, each containing 16 reproductions; is strictly limited and will 
not be reprinted in any form, and is supplied only in conjunction with 


“The International Studio’ 


Monthly Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


FREE! 


67 Fifth Avenue, | 





York. oa 


married man. “Just sit down on her 
hat and she will tell you what she 
thinks of you in less than a mmmute.”— 


Tit-Bits. 
ab hb ob 

Lady (calling on new vicar’s young 
wife)—“Have you seen the library at 
the hall?” Sir George is quite a bibli- 
ophile, you know.” 

Vicar’s wife (warmly)—Oh, I’m so 
glad to hear. that! So many of. these 


It is impossible to describe the Water Colors 
of the Magazine in a brief advertisement; if you 
are interested 1 shall be glad to send full particulars of this Special Offer on receipt of Coupon with your 


The International Studio, 


Send particulars of your Special Offer to 
readers of THE MIRROR, 


ONG inns cocameitny Hibs totes aacink koa 


| i ee hc cae ee 


OF 


By Famous Artists 


This is 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








wealthy men have no religion !”—Punch, 
oh ch hb 

The Major—Those no-account corner 
loafers robbed Jim Smithers of $14 yes- 
terday. 

The Judge—Well, that’s no great mat- 
ter, 

The Major—But they also took a jug 
of whisky away from him, Judge. 

The Judge—They did? B’gad, sir, it’s 
time to call a halt to these outrages! 
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DRESSING IS GOOD EXERCISE 


The beginning of the fall term of 
schools and colleges and the reorgani- 
zation of teams for various kinds of 
strenuous interscholastic and _ intercol- 
legiate contests has revived the inter- 
esting, if interminable, discussion as to 
what kind of exercise, and how much 
of it, is beneficial to the man, young 
or old, whose normal life is sedentary, 
and who taxes exercise neither sponta- 
neously nor for the pleasure of it, but 
perfunctorily and because he thinks it 
essential to his well-being. 

The benefit of exercise depends large- 
ly upon the condition of the person 
taking it and his fitness to derive ad- 
vantage from it. As one eminent 
physiologist and hygienist says: “If a 
man persistently overfills his blood and 
connective tissue with materials ingest- 
ed greatly in excess of his requirements 
exercise, especially if spasmodic and vio- 
lent, and taken at irregular intervals, 
is likely to do him more harm than 
good.” This is very good sense. Even 
among people of temperate habits the 
mistake is frequently made of seizing 
opportunities of leisure from monoto- 
nous work to do a sudden spurt of oth- 
er and unaccustomed work, under the 
misimpression that it will do them good. 
The chances are that they need rest a 
great deal more than they need exer- 
cise. Few people appreciate the fact 
that even in work which seems seden- 
tary tisue is consumed in one way or 
another, and that they cannot alternate 
it with other hard work under the im- 
pression that it is recreative exercise 
without burning the vital candle at 
both ends. To people who live in cities 
the drain of normal daily life upon 
the physical and mental energies is 
usually all they are able to meet. 

It is safe to say that the average 
business man will get all the special 
exercise he needs if he takes it while 
dtessing in the morning. For this pur- 
pose light dumbbells or Indian clubs 
(if he has room to swing them), or 
the chest weights, or even an elastic 
strap with handles, is all the apparatus 
he needs. He can do without’ even 
these if he will learn from any book 
on calisthenics the simple motions of 





tection 


Our Safe Deposit Vaults af- 
ford complete protection 
against fire and_ burglary. 
Boxes $5.00 and upwards a 
year. Silverware and other 
bulky valuables stored at low 





the body and limbs which bring the 
commonly unused muscles into play. 
Exercise for its own sake- should not 
be taken when it induces fatigue; it 
should not ordinarily be prolonged af- 
ter it has started sensible perspiration, 
unless one is prepared for a bath and 
change of underclothing at its termina- 
tion. With moderation in eating and 
drinking, and zeal in the perfomance of 
the duties of life, moderation in exer- 
cise will commend itself to the sane 
man as much better than overexertion 
—New York Times. 
ek ob eh 

Russell Sage, on his recent birthday, 
talked in an interesting manner about 
the famous Americans he has known. 
Referring to Henry Ward Beecher, he 
said: “I went to Beecher’s church one 
night to hear him preach. The church 
was crowded to the doors. But Beecher, 
unexpectedly, had been called out of 
town, and in his place in the pulpit there 
sat a beardless, black-clad youth—a 
youth who is to-day one of the most 
powerful preachers in America. But 
this youth, fresh from college was un- 
known then and the great congregation 
had come to hear Beecher and not him. 
Consequently, as soon as he arose and 
announced that he was to preach in 
Beecher’s place, the people began to 
drift out. First one went; then two; 
then a half dozen; and the young man 
stood watching the dispersal from the 
pulpit. It was a trying moment, and 
yet there sat on his youthful face a 
smile singularly composed, Out the 
people tiptoed, and he waited, saying 
nothing, for almost five minutes. Then 
he said, as if in explanation of his si- 
lence: ‘We will not begin this public 
worship until the chaff blows off.” 


ok ae oh 


Senator Daniel tells of an old darky 
who was asked whether in his experi- 
ence prayer was ever answered. “Well, 
sah,” replied Mose, “some pra’rs is an- 
sud an’ some aint—it depends on what 
yo’ axes for. Just arter the wah, w’en 
it was mighty hard scratchin’ for de 
cullud brederin, I noticed dat when- 
ebber I pray de Lord to sen’ one o’ 
Marse Jenkins’s fat chickens fo’ de old 
man dere was no notice took of de 
petishun; but when I pray dat he would 
sen’ de old man fo’ de chicken de mat- 
ter was ‘tended to befo’ sunup de next 
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mornin’.”—Ex. 
ak ch 

Bogg—I tell you marriage is a fail- 
ure. I’ve been married five years now 
and all I’ve got to show to-day is this 
new pair of shoes. 

Dodd—I don’t see that you’ve got any 
kick coming. They’re Swope’s, aren’t 
they? It isn’t everybody that’s lucky 
enough to have such fine footwear. I’m 
going to the store, 311 N. Broadway 
now to get me a pair, 

ah be 

“A prophet is without honor in his 
own country,” said the gloomy philoso- 
pher. 

“That’s one 0’ the common remarks,” 
answered Farmer Corntossel, “that I 
never set much store by. You'll often 
find that a congressman who is some 
pumpkins out this way isn’t much big- 
gern a mustard seed in Washington.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 
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We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


_ SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND STORAGE VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 
Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
- - «+ «+ Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, 





























H. Woon, 
President. 


Ricn’p B. Burrock, W. E. Beracer, 
Vice-President. Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 

















What are Your Savings 
Earning for You? 


THE INTEREST-BEARING GOLD BONDS OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY OF 
THE UNITED STATES (HOME OFFICE ODD FEL- 
LOWS BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A.) PAY FIVE 
PER CENT A YEAR. 


YOU CAN GET A GOLD BOND IN DENOMINA- 
TION TO SUIT, ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN, PAY- 
ING INTEREST ON SAVINGS OF $1 A WEEK TO 
$10,000 A YEAR. BONDS AND INTEREST GUARAN- 
TEED. COMPANY UNDER STATE INSPECTION. 
$300,000 DEPOSITED WITH STATE TREASURER OF 
MISSOURI FOR THE PROTECTION OF INVESTORS. 
COMPANY’S ASSETS, APRIL, 1902, $125,000; OCTOBER, 
1904, $640,579.39. 


YOUR SAVINGS ARE ENTITLED TO THE HIGH- 
EST OBTAINABLE INTEREST WITH ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY OF THE INVESTMENT. 

INTEREST PAID ON SMALL MONTHLY IN- 


STALLMENTS AT THE SAME RATE AS ON LARGE 
AMOUNTS. 


For all other particulars caJl on or address 


The North American Investment 
Company, vs.totie, U. S.A. 
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NO REDHEADED PRESIDENT 


Members of the Union League Club 
of New York have just decided one of 
the most novel political wagers of the 
campaign. While some of them re- 
cently were discussing the merits of 
the Republican and Democratic Presi- 
dential candidates an _ enthusiastic 
Roosevelt man, extolling the personal 
pulchritude of his favorite, declared 
that the “people of the United States 
had never elected a red headed man to 
the Presidency, and therefore Judge 
Parker was barred by precedent, if for 
no other reason.” 

This declaration called forth a gen- 
eral disclaimer that Judge Parker’s 
hair is not red, but sandy. 

Several members of the company of- 
fered to wager a goodly sum of money 
that Thomas Jefferson was red headed. 
The money, amounting to $500, was 
posted on both sides and the decision 
was to rest with a committee of five, 
empowered to base their verdict upon 
the famous oil portrait of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, by Stuart, which hangs in the 
red parlor of the White House. 

The committee went to Washington 
last week, secured a card of admission 
to the red parlor from Secretary Loeb 
without disclosing their mission and 
spent some time in solemn deliberation 
before Jefferson’s picture. A majority 
of the committee decided that accord- 
ing to the picture Thomas Jefferson’s 
hair was “not red, but sandy.” There- 
fore the man who bet that “no red 
headed man had ever been President 
of the United States” has won his bet, 
according to the decision.—Baltimore 
Sun. 
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Prof. Simon Newcomb tells of the 
following incident which occurred dur- 
ing the recent visit paid by several 
young Western women to the Washing 
ton observatory. “ I had done my best,” 
said the astronomer, “to answer with 
credit to the government and to myself 
the running fire of questions which my 
fair callers propounded. I think I had 
named even the remotest constellations 








MOUTH 
HYGIENE 


Keep the breath sweet, the lips, 
tongue, palate, and all parts of 
the mouth in perfect health by 
using daily, as a mouth wash, 






























Hardens the gums and prevents their 
bleeding, cures canker spots and sore 
mouth, removes bad taste; also 
hoarseness and sore throat. 

For every toilet use nothing equals, 
in tonic freshness, Pond’s Extract. 
Its purity makes it as valuable 
internally as externally. 


Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 
Accept no Substitute 

















for them, and was congratulating my 
self on the outcome, when one of the 
younger members of the party interject- 
ed: “But as it has never been proved 
that the stars are inhabited, how do the 
astronomers ever find out their names?” 
ek ch ab 
WORLD’S FAIR, MARCH, 1904. 


Mr. John C. Weber, director of 
Weber’s Military Band of Cincinnati, 
known as the “Frize Band of Ameri- 
ca,” has composed the St. Louis 
World’s Fair March, 1904—and dedicat- 
ed it to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. 
the passenger department of the B. & 
O. S-W. R. R., World’s Fair Route, 
at 10 cents per copy. 

The music is in sheet form, arranged 
for the piano, being very handsomely 
gotten up, with highly illumined title 
cover. Mr. John C. Weber is not 
only a great Musical Director, but he 
has written some very catchy and popu- 
lar marches. The St. Louis World’s 
Fair March is his latest success, and 
will add further to his fame. 

Mr. Weber and his great organiza- 
tion of artists has twice defeated all 
comers in national contests at Elks’ 
Reunions. The latest triumph was at 
Baltimore, Md., on the 21st of last July, 
when, in a notable contest, composed of 
the leading bands of America, won the 
first prize of $1,000. It is confidently 
expected that Mr. Weber’s World’s 
Fair March will become a popular air 
during the next year, and every house- 
hold should have a copy of this music. 

Send 10 cents in silver to the under- 
signed and copy of the World’s Fair 
March will be mailed to your address. 

Mark ~~ envelope — “World’s ‘Fair 
March.” 

Mention this paper when ordering. 

F. D. GILpersLeve, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
B. & O. S-W. R. R., St. Louis. 
ak oh eb 
IN THE GAME 

The subject at the Kindergarten that 
day was “The Farm.” After greeting 
the children the teacher said, “Now, 
let’s all play we are chickens.” So they 
did, and there was a great cackling and 
crowing, until suddenly the teacher 
espied a little fellow standing very 
quietly in a corner with his 
thrust in the depths of his pockets. 
“Why, Willie, what’s the matter? Come, 
you must play you're a big rooster. 
Come, flap your wings and crow.” With 
a look of intense disgust the answer 
came, “Sh! I’m layin’ an egg!”—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 

ab ob ob 
JOYS OF MATRIMONY. 

Nordy—Married life has a recom- 
pense for its every drawback. 

Butts—For instance? 

Nordy—Well, if you happen to lose 
the coal money playing poker, your wife 
will generally make it hot enough for 


you. 

ek ch eb 
A well known Chicago clergyman, 
is a widower and the father of two 
charming grown daughters, is also 
something of a wag. During his vaca- 
tion this summer he sent the following 
telegram to his daughters: “Have just 
married a widow with six children. 
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Convalescence 


Recovery is hastened, health 
restored and vitality renewed by 
the use of 
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TRADE MARK. 


Malt Negi The perfect malt tonic. A food 
| AxK™Xcar Y (in liquid form. It quickly builds 
‘4flesh and tissue. 


All druggists sell it. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


Prepared by the 
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Will be home to-morrow.” The next 
day he arrived alone and found his 
daughters in tears. “W-where is the 
w-widow?” they sobbed in unison. 
“Oh,” he replied, a merry twinkle in 
his eye, “I married her to another man.” 
ek ak eh 

Here is a typical Japanese humorous 
story: A quack doctor had prescribed 
the wrong medicine for the only son 
of a certain family with the result that 
the boy had died. The parents determined 
to have revenge. So they sued the doc- 
tor at a court of law. The affair was 
eventually patched up, the quack giv- 
ing the bereaved parents his own son in 
return for the one he had killed. Not 
‘long after this the doctor heard a loud 
knocking at his door one night. On 
going to the door he was informed that 
one of his neighbors was dangerously 
ill, and that his presence was required at 
once. Turning to his wife he said: 
“This requires my consideration, my 
dear. There is no knowing but that it 
may end in their taking you from me.” 

ob ch ob 

Fashionable Mother—Editha, I trust 
your fiance is a worthy young man? 

Ditto Daughter—Oh, yes, mamma; 
but rather shy. 

Fashionable Mother—Good heavens! 
You don’t mean of money, I hope? 





THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Whosoever Shall Offend, F. Marion 
Crawford, $1.20; The Happy Average, 
Whitlock, $1. 20; The Masquerader, 
Thurston, $1.20; In the Closed Room, 
Burnett, $1.20; "The Madigans, Michel- 
fon, $1.20; Black Friday, Isham, $1.20; 
The Sorrows of Sap’ed, Roche, $1.20; 
Christmas Eve on Lonesome, Fox, $1. 20. 
We carry a complete stock of the lat- 
est fiction, mechanical and scientific 
books, etc., at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive street. 


Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 








“Of all inventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
ci¥ilization.’’-—Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,505 miles of rail- 
way in the poputous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than 
one-half of the entire population of 
the United States. 

Detail of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “‘America’s Winter Resorts,’ 
will be sent free, upon receipt of a two- cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station. New 





York. 
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The Mirror 


Through Car Lines 


TO 





ESOPUS, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY 
DES MOINES 
MINNEAPOLIS 
FORT WORTH 
TOLEDO 
BUFFALO 
MONTREAL 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI 
FORT WAYNE 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 

ST. PAUL 
DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT 
TORONTO 
PORTLAND, ME. 
NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS 
WHEELING 


Tickets Are Sold, Baggage Checked and Sleeping Car Reservations Made at 


World’s Fair Station. 
City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 





Dl pn toe pn oF Big tne fled D gpa sal port tengtonnt elm 


10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
—VIA— 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 





W. G. KNITTLE, 


TICKET OFFICE 
GEN’L. AGENT. 


Broadway & Chestnut 


Beer 
BOOKS, 


| 
| 





All the late cloth 
and Paper Bound 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 


616 LOCUST STREET. 


Books can be 
found at : 


B& OS-W 


HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE TO 


NEW YORK 


VIA 
Washington, Baltimore 


and Philadelphia. 


Stop-Over Privileges on all 
First-Class Tickets. 


ELEGANT VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, AND ALL ° 
OF THEM DAILY, 


COACHES WITH HIGH BACK SEATS, 
PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS, 
OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS, 
COMPANY’S OWN DINING CAR 
SERVICE. 








-- TO.. 


Eastern Cities 


faxes 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 














Meals Served ‘‘a la Carte.” 
The Beautiful Allegheny Moun- 
S tains. Historic Harper’s Ferry, 
The Potomac River, and the Na- 
tional Capital. 


For Rates, Time of Trains, Sleeping Car Reserva- 
tions, Etc., call on any Ticket Agent or address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


0. P. McCARTY, 
Gen’] Pass. Agent. Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 





A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 





$50 


-000.0 


The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERGIAL TRIBUNE, to 
be distributed as awards to the subscribers of THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE ongfTHE 
CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who estimate the total vote cast in the State of 
Ohio for President of the United States, at the election to be held Nov. 8, 1904, 





HERE |S WHAT WE OFFEB 
To Our Subscribers Who En- 
gage in This Gigantic Intel- 
lectual Contest. 
Toone making nearest cor- 
Tees coum ate exacttot 
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a onal 
amount of ............ 10,000 
A Grand Total of $50,000 
The award for exact estimate 
between Oct. 1 and Nov. 8 is 
withdrawn and added to the 
first award for the nearest es- 
timate, making a total of 


$25,000.00. 

But if the exact estimate is 
submitted prior to Oct, 1 a 
special award of $10,000 is of- 
ered, making a total of $35,000. 


THE VOTE AT PREVIOUS 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
To better enable the readers 
of The Commercial Tribune 
and The Weekly Gazette to 
have the figures of previous 
years before them, the follow- 
ing figures are given to show 
total vote in Ohio for Presi- 
ident of the United States for 
the years from 1888 to the last 
Presidential election: 
1888—841,941. 1892—861,625. 1896— 


CONDITIONS. 


If there is a tie in the estimates of two or more 
persons for any one of the ten leading awards, or for the 
special award of $10,000, the amount thereof will be 
equally divided. In case of the $10 and $5 awards, each 
of the next nearest estimatorg will receive $10 and $5 
respectively. 

Fifty cents (50c) entitles you to The Daily and Sunday 
Commercial Tribune for two weeks and one (1) estimate, 

One dollar entitles you to The Commercial Tribune 
for four weeks and two (2) estimates. You may subscribe 
for as many weeks in advance as you please, and each 
two weeks’ subscription will entitle you to one estimate, 
and no more, 

You can send in a subscription for The Commercial 
Tribune at the rate of fifty cents for each two (2) weeks, 
and for two weeks or longer, together with an estimate 
for each period of two weeks, and direct the estimate to 
be recorded in your name 4nd the paper sent as a present 
to a friend. 

Fifty (50) cents entitles you to THE WEEKLY GA- 
ZETTE for six (6) months and one (1) estimate. 

One dollar entitles you to THE WEEKLY GAZETTE 
for one (1) year and two (2) estimates, 

You can send in a subscription for THE WEEKLY 
GAZETTE at the rate of fifty cents for six (6) months 
and direct the estimate to be recorded in your nameand the 
paper sent as a present to a friend. 

All estimates, no matter how sent (other than those 
competing for the special award for the exact estimate 
made prior to October 1, 7904, which must be received be- 
fore 6 o’clock p.m. of that day), must be received at the 
office of The Commercial Tribune, 528 and Wal 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, before 6 o’clock p.m. of Noveme 
ber 8, 1904, otherwise they will not be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the contest aid will be treated as informal, 
rejected and returned to the sender. 

Any fractions of a number annexed to an estimate will 
be disregarded and the estimate taken to mean the num- 
ber submitted with the fracticn cmitted. 

Remittances, whether by express order, money order or 
check, must accompany -’very estimate and be made pay- 
able to The Commercial Tribune. Mail communications 
should be directed to the Manager of The Commerci 
Tribune Award Bureau, P. O. Box 817, Cincinnati, O, 

After an estimate has been received and registered, no 
changes therein will be permitted. 

Acknowledgments of all remittances received for esti- 
mates will be made as promptly as possible. 

Agents, solicitors and «employees have no authority to 
make any representations or promises with reference to 
the terms of this contest, and for the purpose of forwarding 





THAT’S ALL. 





1,020,107. 1900—1,049,121. 1904—7?] estimates the agents, solicitors and employees of The 
Commercial Tribune shall be taken to be the agents of the 


subscribers estimating and not of The Commercial Tribune. 
These conditions constitute the entire contract, and are subject to no modification 
whatsoever, and every subscriber competing in this contest assents thereby to these con- 


ditions. 
The Official Certificate of the Secretary of the State of Ohio shall be conclusive as to 


the total number of votes cast. 

After the receipt of the Official Certificate an impartial committee, selected by The 
Commercial Tribune, will determine the winners, and its award will be published in The 
Commercial Tribune for three days, after which time, in the absence of objection, the 
awards will be distributed, and this distribution shall be final and absolute and binding 


on all participants in the contest. 
For subscription blanks and further information, address the Manager of 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREAU, Cincsnwars, & 








el CY Ail Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions F\CC] ey 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
@QUUPC 2801-3-5 Locust St., St. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @—| Ue 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHCNIA 
- 


Keel For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE THE 
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| St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, . $t. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ences. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information apply to 


TELEPHONE: Kinloch D 1595. 





SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Pesececoennees 
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che Grand 


N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 





Wa. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 





STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 








Jacific Coast 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. , 


DOUBLE - DA/LY- SERVICE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 


C. CWARNER, RUSSELL HARDING 


WiCe- PREST VIC&- PRESTA GENiL GA 
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St. Louis Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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The Mirror 


You Travel--Or Will. 








IF NOT TO-DAY, THEN TO-MORROW. 


ee Ber ee ee 


HERE is quality in railway travel as in everything else. Track, Trains and Time are the 
essentials. The ‘‘Katy’’ has that quality. We want you to know of. it, try it, and be 


~_ 


convinced. 
Just now you are probably thinking about a winter trip. 
We suggest the Gulf Coast of Texas, San Antonio, Old Mexico, or California, as being about 


j as nearly perfect as climate and environment can make them. 


eee 


We have some very attractive literature about these resorts that we would like to send you; 


may we? We'd rather talk to you, but if that is impossible, drop us a line and we will be pleased | 





to give you the desired information. There are some special inducements too in the way of rates and 
through ‘‘Katy’’ Sleepers that we would like you to know about. ad & * &* 


See me at 520 Olive Street, St. Louis, 


Or write me, 






JNO. L. WILLIAMS, 
C.P, A, M., K. & T. Ry. 








Box 911-H. ST. LOUIS. 















“BIG FOUR” 


—AND— - 















The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 


quickly and comfortably reached by 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS 


im each direction between 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO 


New Equipment 
Rock Ballasted 
Dustless Roadway 


Low Round Trip Rates 


GOOD ALL SUMMER 
Write to D. BOWES, A.G.P.A., C. GA. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


4 
PteBet Offices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
~ Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 : 







CHICAGO & ALTON 








New York Centra 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 
ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station an 
World’s Fair Grounds. 
W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 


